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You mean | can get $20,000 


of TIAA Term insurance for 
less than $100 a year? 


That’s the question an Assistant 
Professor from Purdue asked us 
when he heard about TIAA’s low 
life insurance costs. 

And it’s true! At his age 34 the 
annual premium for $20,000 of 10- 
Year Term insurance is $132.20 and 
the first-year dividend is $49.80, making a net annual payment of 
$82.40. Dividend amounts, of course, are not guaranteed. 

“At that cost,” he said, “I can’t afford not to have enough 
insurance.” 

This is just one example of the many low-cost TIAA plans avail- 
able to you if you’re a college staff member, part- or full-time. To 
get complete details, send us the coupon below. 


TIAA employs no agents—no one will call on you. 


Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association 

730 Third Avenue, New York 17, New York 
Please send me a Life Insurance Guide and the cost of 10-Year 
Term insurance at my age (issued up to age 55). 
rn Date of Birth 
Address___ 
Ages of Dependents____ 
Employing Institution 
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We must 


We must 


The function of the telephone 
business is to serve the public 
and serve it well. 


It works two ways. We must 
serve well to prosper. And just 
as surely we must prosper to 
serve well. 


This doesn’t mean for six 
months or a year or a couple 
of years but on a continuing 
basis. For the telephone busi- 
ness, more than almost any 
other, is a long-term business. 
Always we must keep building 
ahead to handle the needs of 


the country. 


Those needs are growing 
every day. Just the gain in 
population alone gives some 
idea of their size. 


By 1970 there will be over 
40,000,000 more people in the 
United States. More and more 
communications service and 
services will be required by 
people, industry and defense. 


Such progress can come only 
if there is reasonable freedom 
for business and the encourage- 
ment to go full steam ahead 
that comes from good earn- 
ings. The benefits are wide- 
spread. 


serve well to prosper 


prosper to serve well 


UNDER THE SEAS AND INTO THE SKIES are two great advances in com- 
munications. Submarine cables enable you to telephone overseas as 
clearly as across town. Far up in outer space, U. S. satellites derive their 
radio voices from the Transistor, the mighty mite of electronics invented at 
Bell Laboratories. It’s through such pioneering that the Bell System keeps 
making your service ever broader and better. (Solid lines show present 
underseas cables. Heavy dotted line is new cable now being laid to Europe.) 


There is ever-increasing evi- 
dence that good earnings for 
the telephone company, with 
all that they mean in research, 
jobs and purchasing, are an 
important factor in the over-all 
economy of the country as well 
as in the best interests of tele- 
phone users. 


If earnings are less than the 
needs of the task, and all en- 
ergies and judgment must be 
devoted to meeting the press- 
ing needs of the moment, it 


becomes impossible to do the 
best job for everyone. 


There is, indeed, no basis 
for the idea that the sure way 
to low telephone rates is to 
keep the company’s earnings 
as low as possible. 

Such a philosophy, by limit- 
ing research, efficiencies and 
the economies of long-term 
building, would lead almost 
precisely to the opposite result 
... poorer service at a higher 
price than you would other- 
wise have to pay. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


: 
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Merit Scholarships and the Higher 
Education of Gifted Students 


The Effects of Financial Aid on Talented Youth 


By Donatp L. THISTLETHWAITE 


HE intellectual development of talented young students is fre- 
quently aided or thwarted as a consequence of decisions made 
during the late high-school or post-high school years—the deci- 
sion to go to college, the decision to enter a particular college, and the 
decision to pursue a specific course of study. In the case of the student 
with limited resources, financial assistance can be expected to affect each 
of these decisions. Supposedly, the student who gets an unrestricted 
scholarship is not only thereby encouraged to attend college but also is 
more likely to attend and graduate from the college of his first choice 
and to train for the educational or professional career he prefers. The 
first aim of the study reported here was to investigate the influence of 
scholarship aid upon the college-going behavior of talented students. 
The second purpose was to identify some of the characteristics of students 
which modulate the impact of scholarships.!. Discovery of the attributes 
of students who are most responsive to scholarship assistance will help to 
define conditions for awarding scholarships, and will thus make it possible 
to maximize the contributions of talented youth to society. 
In a related study, it was found that 2 per cent of the National Merit 
Scholars thought they would not have attended college, and only 3 per cent 


1This study was partially supported by the National Science Foundation and the Old Dominion 
Foundation. The writer wishes to express his appreciation to John L. Holland and Laura Kent 
for their critical reading of the manuscript. 


Donatp L. THIsTLETHWAITE fs associate director of research, National Merit 
Scholarship Association. 
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believed their college educations would have been delayed, if they had 
not received aid.? Yet one out of seven students believed that his Merit 
Scholarship caused him to raise, or change, his vocational goals; and 35 
per cent reported they would probably be attending a different college 
if they had not received aid. Over one-half of the recipients believed 
their scholarships enabled or encouraged them to go to what they re- 
garded as more desirable colleges. Evaluations made by students sug- 
gest, then, that aid did not appreciably increase the number going to 
college but did affect choice of college and career and provide motivation 
to seek more advanced training. 

To obtain an estimate of the effects of aid which avoids the ambiguities 
of retrospection, we must turn to a comparison of experimental treat- 
ments. It is necessary to compare scholarship recipients with a control 
group which does not receive aid. Near-winners in the National Merit 
competition, who received Certificates of Merit for their high scores on 
aptitude tests, are most comparable to National Merit Scholars in ability 
and scholastic achievement and are the most suitable group for this 


purpose. 
The use of Certificate of Merit winners as control subjects unfor- 


tunately limited the scope of the study. Only 3 per cent of these stu- 
dents failed to go to college immediately after graduation.* This ex- 
tremely low drop-out rate may be a partial result of the national recogni- 
tion provided by the Merit program. The social recognition received by 


near-winners is almost as great as that received by Merit Scholars. Their 
names appear in a booklet distributed to most colleges and universities, 
and they are frequently acclaimed by press and community agencies. 
Holland and Stalnaker have shown that the recognition provides near-win- 
ners with considerable emotional support, which may serve as an incentive 
to them to go to college.‘ It is evident, then, that the comparison of Merit 
Scholars and near-winners is a stringent test of the influence of scholar- 
ships, and cannot adequately gauge the effects of both aid and social recog- 
nition. Because of the large proportion of near-winners going to college, 
the study was restricted to comparisons of students attending college. 
Only the immediate effects of aid will be discussed here; a subsequent 
paper will describe the results of follow-up investigations. 


A SAMPLE of Merit Scholars entering college in the fall of 1957 was 
drawn from a pool of 779 responding to a survey mailed at the beginning 
of the school year (94 per cent replied to the survey). Recipients who 
had requested the minimum award of $100, a request indicative of no 
financial need, were excluded. Only near-winners from the same National 
Merit competition who (a) were attending college and (b) had not 


2Donald L. Thistlethwaite, “Scholarships and the College-going Behavior of Talented Students,” 
College and University, XXXIV (Fall, 1958), pp. 65--73. 

83Donald L. Thistlethwaite, “The Conservation of Intellectual Talent,” Science, CXXVIII 
(October 10, 1958), pp. 822-26. 

‘John L. Holland and John M. Stalnaker, “An Honorary Scholastic Award,” JourRNAL oF HIGHER 
Epucation, XXVIII (October, 1957), pp. 361-68. 
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received any type of scholarship aid were included in the sample from 
which controls were drawn. Replies to a survey made in December, 
1957, were received from 5,126 near-winners, or 82 per cent of the Cer- 
tificate of Merit winners in 1957. From this group of respondents, 
1,938 who had attended college without scholarship assistance were 
identified. 

To maximize their comparability, Merit Scholars and near-winners 
were matched on the following four variables: (a) sex, (b) total scholastic- 
aptitude score (SAT), (c) percentile rank in high-school graduating class, 
and (d) family resources available for sending the student to college. 
Family resources were estimated from the Parents’ Confidential Statement 
provided by the College Scholarship Service. Previous research indicates 
that these variables are related to the decision to go to college; pre- 
sumably, they also affect choice of college and study plans.’ The use of 
these variables resulted in 194 matched pairs of Merit Scholars and near- 
winners. Since each pair was matched on the four variables, it was pos- 
sible to study interaction effects between each control variable and 
financial aid. 

In reading the following tables, one point should be kept in mind: 
the students selected for study are not representative of their respective 
populations. As would be expected, the matched near-winners have 
significantly greater aptitude scores and higher class ranks than the 
total group of near-winners. Matched Merit Scholars have significantly 
lower aptitude scores and—contrary to expectation—higher class ranks 
than the total group of Merit Scholars. The reader is cautioned not to 
generalize these results to all Merit Scholars or near-winners in the 
Merit program. Generalizations are appropriate only for a population 
with aptitudes, sex distribution, family resources, and class ranks com- 
parable to those described in the tables which follow.® 

Four-year Merit Scholarships, averaging $809 per year, were awarded 
to the 194 Merit Scholars matched with near-winners. Annual grants 
ranged from $100 to $2,000, with a median of $790. Thirteen per cent 
of the winners received the minimum stipend of $100; 63 per cent received 
stipends of more than $500; and 37 per cent received grants of $1,000 
or more. 


SCHOLARS and near-winners were compared with respect to a large 
number of characteristics (see Table 1), but discussion will be limited 
to those characteristics found to be influenced by aid. In general, 
Merit Scholarships have immediate effects upon the type of college 
attended, student residential status, and motivation to seek more ad- 

See Ralph F. Berdie, After High School, What? (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
1954); Educational Testing Service, Background Factors Relating to College Plans and College Enroll. 
ment among Public High School Students (Princeton, New Jersey: Educational Testing Service, 1957); 
and Byron S. Hollinshead, Who Should Go to College (New York: Columbia University Press, 1952). 

6Since none of the interactions with family resources were statistically significant, breakdowns 
for this variable are not reported. The average family resources available for paying college costs 
were $948 and $943 for matched Scholars and near-winners respectively. 
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vanced training. As the literature in the field suggests, some effects 
vary according to the student’s stipend, sex, aptitude level, or high-school 
rank. These findings, which represent interaction effects, identify some 
of the conditions which influence the effects of aid, and are of value because 
of their potential use in designing scholarship programs to maximize the 
educational motivation of talented students. 

In the National Merit competition participants are required to specify 
the college they wish to attend before they are notified of the outcome. 
Changes in college choice are permitted only for winners who are not 


TABLE I 


Errects or Arp upon Type or CoLLeGE ATTENDED, SATISFACTION WITH COLLEGE 
AND Career Cuoices, Stupy PLans, AND RESIDENTIAL STATUS 


Per Cent Havinc 
Given CHARACTERISTIC 
Per Cent 
Srupent CHARACTERISTIC ence 

Merit Near- 
Scholars Winners 


(1) 


Type of college attended 
ost of $1,950 or more per year 
(including $400 travel) 
More than 250 miles from student’s home 
Freshman enrollment less than 1,000 in fall, 1957. 
Coeducational.... 
Private control 
Religious affiliation 
Offers Master’s or higher degree............... 
At least 450,000 volumes in library 
Satisfaction with college and career choices 
Going to college of first choice 
Attendance at college offering best training 
Enrolled in curriculum of choice............... 
Well satisfied with present choice of career 
Study plans 
Majoring in engineering, mathematics, or 
physics 
Planning to get Ph.D. or M.D. degree =) 
Attending college as resident 16 


*All probability values in this and succeeding tables are based upon two-tailed tests of significance. 
Standard errors of the differences between percentages and between the second-order differences in 
later tables take account of the correlations introduced by matching. 


admitted to the college designated or who for very good reasons cannot 
carry out their original intentions. Since the effects of aid are primarily 
to assist the recipients in realizing their plans, the results for winners 
and near-winners differ mainly in the fact that the former attend the 
colleges they originally wanted to attend, whereas the latter do so much 
less frequently. Near-winners who fail to get scholarships may change 
their plans because of difficulty in paying college costs or, perhaps, because 
they are not accepted for admission to the colleges they desire to attend. 
Merit Scholarships, unlike many other scholarships, are accompanied by 
a supplementary grant to privately supported institutions equal to 
tuition (except that the grant, plus tuition, may not exceed $1,500 per 
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year, per student). Thus each Merit Scholar carries a “price on his 
head” which could influence privately supported colleges to admit him 
in preference to other, equally deserving, students. In short, it is pos- 
sible that Merit Scholarships help the student to attend the college of his 
choice not only by helping him to pay college costs but also by opening 
doors for him.’ This interpretation is supported ‘both by the main 
effects described in Table I and by the interaction effects summarized in 
subsequent tables. 

Colleges with the most selective admissions policies tend to have 
smaller enrollments than the large state universities. If Merit Scholar- 
ships aid students in gaining admission to small, private colleges of 


TABLE II 


Errects oF upon Type oF COLLEGE ATTENDED FOR 
Srupents or DirreRENT ApTiITuDE LeveELs 


Per Cent ATTENDING 
Eacu Type oF 
ATTENDED 
BETWEEN 
Merit Near- Levets 
Scholars Winners 


(1) (3) (4) (6) 


Freshman enrollment less 
than 1,000 in fall, 
High 
(N=9s5) 54 


Low 
(N=91) 36 


Private control.......... High 
(N=9s) 75 


Low 
(N=91) 54 


*The mean SAT (V+M) for high-aptitude Merit Scholars was 1415; for matched near- 
winners, 1407. Corresponding mean scores for low-aptitude Merit Scholars and near-winners were 
1301 and 1296 respectively. 


distinguished reputation, then we should expect a greater percentage of 
our winners to attend such institutions. Table I shows this to be the 
case. Sixty-five per cent of the Merit Scholars and 45 per cent of the 
near-winners are attending institutions whose freshman enrollment was 
less than 1,000. Furthermore, the effects of aid upon attendance at a 
small college are much greater for low-aptitude students. Table II 


"Rogoff, in a recent study of College Board institutions, reports that there are nine colleges 
“where there are at least seven times as many applicants as available places, and which could, theoreti- 
cally, fill their freshman class at least three times over without going below the median’ aptitude 
{of applicants]”. Cf. Natalie Rogoff, “Board Member Colleges: A Comparative Analysis” (New York: 
Bureau of Applied Research, Columbia University, 1957 [mimeo.] ). 

The term “low aptitude” is relative; it is hardly descriptive of these subgroups in an absolute 
sense, since both had SAT (V+M) means well above the gsth percentile in relation to estimated 
national norms for public—high school Seniors, and above the goth percentile in relation to typical 
College Board examinees. Cf. Richard S. Levine, Estimating National Norms for the Scholastic 
Aptitude Test (Princeton, New Jersey: Educational Testing Service, 1958). 


‘ 
+3 
34 <.001 
+37 
5 
22 <.02 
+27 
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shows that 73 per cent of the low-aptitude Merit Scholars are going to 
colleges with small freshman classes, whereas only 36 per cent of the low- 
aptitude near-winners are attending such colleges. Among high-aptitude 
students there is only a negligible difference in the proportions of Merit 
Scholars and near-winners who are going to a small college. This differ- 
ence in effects at the two aptitude levels may reflect the fact that Merit 
Scholarships help the low-aptitude student to gain admission to colleges 
with extremely high admission standards. 

Similarly, Merit Scholarships tend to increase the proportion of stu- 
dents attending privately supported colleges (see Table I), and this 
increase is much greater for low-aptitude than for high-aptitude students 


TABLE III 


Errects oF A1ip upon Type oF COLLEGE ATTENDED AND 
RESIDENTIAL STATUS FOR Boys AND GIRLS 


Per Cent Havinc 
CHARACTERISTIC DirreRENcE 

Errects IN 

or Errects 
Merit | Near- BETWEEN 

Scholars Winners Sexes 


Stupent 
CHARACTERISTIC 


(1) (2) (3) (6) 


Attended coeducational Boys 
college (N = 139) 
Girls 

(N= 47) 


Attended college as Boys | 
resident. (N =144) | 


Girls 
(N = 47) 


(see Table II). This difference in effects at the two aptitude levels is 
readily explained if we assume that Merit Scholarships influence admis- 
sions in the manner already described. 

Many privately controlled colleges with high admission standards 
have a religious affiliation. In line with this knowledge, the finding 
was made that 34 per cent of the Merit Scholars and 24 per cent of the 
near-winners are going to colleges which have some type of religious 
affiliation (see Table I). 

Merit Scholarships tend to encourage women to go to women’s 
colleges. Although only 17 per cent of the female near-winners attended 
such institutions, 36 per cent of the female Merit Scholars attended 
them (see Table III). Assuming that Merit Scholarships help women to 
be admitted to the more exclusive women’s colleges, this finding is an 
expected one. 

The percentage of Merit Scholars attending high-cost colleges is not 
significantly greater than the percentage of near-winners going to such 
colleges (see Table I) because a large number of students receive relatively 


| | | | 
| 72 | 70 +2 
21 < .08 
| 64 83 } 
94 74 | +20 
| | | 14 < .06 
| 93 87 | +6 | | 
| i | | 
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small stipends. Table IV shows that among students who received 
stipends of $800 or more, however, a larger proportion of winners than of 
near-winners go to high-cost colleges. Large stipends also tend to 
decrease attendance at coeducational colleges, a finding which is consistent 
with the fact that the large majority of our low-cost state universities 
are coeducational. 

To interpret student responses to the question “Are you now going 
to the college you really wanted to attend when you graduated from high 
school?” the relation of college choice to high-school rank must be 


TABLE IV 


Amount OF STIPEND AND Its Errect upON TyPE OF 
CoLLece ATTENDED AND EpvucaTIONAL PLANns 


Per Cent Havinc Dir FERENCE 
CHARACTERISTIC IN 


CHARACTERISTIC 


Amount 


oF 


Merit 
Scholars 


Near- 
Winners 


Errects 
or Alp 


Errecrs 
BETWEEN 
StipenpD 
Levets 


(1) 


G3) 


(4) 


(6) 


Attending high-cost 
college 


32 


41 


26 


Large 


Attending coeducational Small 
college 


Large 


Small 


Attending private college 
Large 


Small 


Planning to get Ph.D. or 
M.D. degree 


| 
| 


+10 


Large 


*Small stipends ranged in value from $100 to $750. Large stipends ranged in value from $800 
to $2,000. N’s for small stipend pairs ranged from 92 to 93; those for large stipend pairs ranged 
from 93 to 99. 


considered. Table I indicates that 93 per cent of the winners and 72 
per cent of the near-winners say they are going to the college of first 
choice. Aid increases attendance at the college of first choice primarily 
among students who ranked relatively high in their high-school classes: 
96 per cent of the winners in the high ranks, but only 66 per cent of the 
near-winners in the high ranks, say they are going to the college of first 
choice (see Table V). Among students in the lower ranks, the difference 
is only 13 per cent. Top-ranking students may be highly motivated 
academically and may aspire to attend colleges with distinguished reputa- 
tions; those failing to win scholarships must modify their plans either 
because they cznnot pay the costs or because they are not admitted. 
Students in the lower high-school ranks, it may be assumed, have lower 
aspirations; hence winning or not winning a scholarship is less influential. 
A similar interpretation may be made of the fact that Merit Scholarships 


= 
a 

59 42 +17 
81 67 +14 
34 <.0o1 
59 | 79 —20 

| 
| 67 60 +7 
19 < .03 
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increase attendance at privately controlled colleges among high-ranking 
students to a greater extent than among low-ranking students (see 
Table V). 

Since the aims of a liberal education may be more easily realized when 
the student leaves the protective atmosphere of the home, it is encourag- 
ing to note that Merit Scholarships increase the proportion of students 
attending college as residents (see Table I). This effect is most pro- 
nounced among boys (see Table III). The sex difference suggests that 
parents tend to believe that girls going to college should live on the 
campus, whereas boys may attend as commuters. 


TABLE V 


Errects or Alp upon Type oF CoLLeGE ATTENDED FOR 
Srupents oF DirFrerRENT SCHOLASTIC ACHIEVEMENT 


Per Cent ATTENDING Dirrer ence 
Eacu Type oF IN 
CoLLece Errects 


Tyre or on SuBjEcTs 
ATTENDED aT 
Merit Near- DirreRENT 
Scholars Winners LeveLs 


(1) (2) (3) (4) 5 (6) 


Attended privately con- High* 86 61 
trolled college.........]| (N=95) 


Low* 73 68 
(N=91) 


Going to college of first High 96 66 
choice (N=g5) 


Low 89 76 
(N=94) 


*The mean high-school percentile rank for high-achieving Merit Scholars was 99.4; for matched 
near-winners, 99.1. Corresponding mean ranks for low-achieving Merit Scholars and near-winners 
were 96.2 and 96.8 respectively. 


_ The amount of the scholarship stipend affects the plans of talented 
students to seek Ph.D. or M.D. degrees. Among students who received 
stipends of $750 or less, 43 per cent of the Merit Scholars plan to get one 
of these degrees, whereas 55 per cent of the matched near-winners plan to 
get a Ph.D. or M.D. degree (see Table IV). These students, it will be re- 
called, were matched on family resources, and the fact that this subgroup of 
winners received small stipends indicates that they are relatively well-to-do. 
It is possible that students from comparatively high socioeconomic levels 
react to failure to win a scholarship by aspiring to higher educational 
goals. On the other hand, students who receive stipends of $800 or more, 
and the matched near-winners, are drawn primarily from lower socio- 
economic levels. Students from low socioeconomic levels tend to have 
lower aspiration levels, a postulate suggested by the fact that only 35 
per cent of the matched near-winners plan to seek the Ph.D. or M.D. 
degree. Forty-five per cent of the Merit Scholars of low economic 


|. | 

20 <.03 

+5 

17 < 
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status plan to get one of these degrees. This result suggests that Merit 
Scholarships tend to increase the educational motivation of students of 
lower socioeconomic levels, but, for students of higher socioeconomic 
levels, failure to win a scholarship competition may be more stimulating 
than the award of a scholarship itself. A similar interaction effect was 
found when the matched pairs were classified into high and low groups 
on the basis of family resources, although in this comparison the second- 
order difference was not statistically significant. 


IN ESTIMATING the generality of these results we must keep in mind 
the possibility of sampling biases and the degree of disparity between the 
experimental treatments. Selection procedures in the Merit program 
are designed to identify the most promising students. It is to be ex- 
pected, therefore, that Merit Scholars and near-winners will differ in attri- 
butes related to college-going behavior. To control these initial differences 
it was necessary to exclude from the analysis many exceptional winners 
because comparable near-winners could not be found. The procedure of 
matching equates students with respect to the four matching variables, 
but the possibility remains that one or more relevant variables have been 
overlooked. Assuming that selections are made on criteria which corre- 
late positively with the college-going behaviors studied, failure to match 
the two groups adequately would result in a bias which would increase the 
likelihood of Scholars excelling near-winners. Thus it might appear that 
the present study—if it errs—errs in the direction of overestimating the 
effects of finanical aid. On the other hand, there are three features which 
suggest that these results may underestimate the effects of scholarships. 
First, many of the Merit Scholars received small stipends. More than a 
third of the awards did not exceed $500 in value. Such awards cannot 
be expected to have the same impact as larger awards—an expectation 
confirmed by the finding (see Table IV) that large stipends have greater 
effects than small stipends upon the type of college attended and greater 
positive effects upon motivation to seek advanced training. Second, the 
usual scholarship award, which provides both financial assistance and 
social recognition, could not be adequately treated here, since the near- 
winners who served as controls received considerable recognition. Third, 
it was not possible to study the effectiveness of scholarships in motivating 
students to go to college. As mentioned earlier, the fact that 97 per cent 
of the near-winners are bound for college—which may be a result of 
national recognition—precluded any study of effects upon decisions to 
attend college. 

Further research employing ex post facto designs with different match- 
ing variables and with different student samples would help to clarify 
these results. The use of new matching variables would also provide 
additional information about interaction effects, which are of great 
practical importance because of their usefulness in identifying students 
whose college-going behavior will be most influenced by aid. 
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THE techniques and findings of the study reported in this article may be 
summarized as follows. A comparison was made of the college-going 
behavior of National Merit Scholars and near-winners in the second 
annual National Merit Scholarship Program. One hundred and ninety- 
four pairs of winners and non-winners of scholarships were matched on 
sex, aptitude scores, percentile rank in high-school class, and family 
resources available for sending the student to college. The immediate 
effects of the awards were to increase college attendance (a) at the college 
of first choice, particularly among students with outstanding high-school 
achievement; (b) at colleges with small freshman classes, especially among 
students of lower aptitude levels; (c) at privately controlled colleges, for 
students of higher rank in high school and lower aptitude level, and for 
students receiving large stipends; and (d) at colleges with religious affilia- 
tions. Students receiving large stipends are influenced to attend high- 
cost schools and to seek advanced training. High stipends also increase 
attendance at all-male or all-female colleges. Scholarships tend to 
increase the number of women attending women’s colleges and the num- 
ber of men attending college as residents. The findings suggest that 
Merit Scholarships affect the college enrollment of gifted students by 
improving the student’s chances of gaining admission to institutions 
with extremely selective admission policies. 
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Do College Students Drink 
Too Much? 


Two Deans Reply to This Perennial Question 


By Byron H. Atkinson and A. T. BruGcer 


Party” and “Drunken Fraternity Party Brings Police” are altogether 

too familiar. They merely confirm the belief of many a newspaper 
reader that all undergraduates drink, that they drink too much, and that 
little good comes of their drinking. In private, most college officials will 
readily admit that drinking is a problem on the American campus, except 
perhaps in such schools as Brigham Young University and Bob Jones 
University. For the public, the doings and undoings of the college 
drinker seem to hold a special fascination. 

If the press alone has not created the stereotype of the hard-drinking 
undergraduate, it has certainly accepted it. College pranks and mis- 
adventures are generally attributed to excessive drink; and when little 
harm is done, the incident becomes a bit of buffoonery. Some of the 
most popular writers of our time have created an enduring illusion of 
college revelry. F. Scott Fitzgerald’s preoccupation with drink is second 
only to his preoccupation with sex. Think of college and you think of 
flaming youth; think of flaming youth and you think of liquor and sex. 
Stephen Vincent Benét’s sensitive portrayal of college life before the 
First World War is equally moist. Students in Damon Runyon’s short 
stories are inevitably drunk, as they “shell-road” some chorus girl on the 
way back to New Haven. And William Faulkner’s Southern college 
man takes his learning lightly and his drinking seriously. 

This picture of undergraduate insobriety has been widely accepted. 
It fits nicely into the folklore surrounding higher education. Every 
university has a drinking song, and is frequently known by it. Yale 
without ‘“Whiffenpoof” and Maine without “Stein” are inconceivable. 
Moreover, the thought persists that college time is a time to sow one’s 
wild oats. To learn to hold one’s liquor well is part of the fictional 
Americana of “growing up.” Where can it be better done than at 
college? Yet student manners have been fashioned, not by headlines, 
novels, or legend, but by an age-old tradition. 


Ges headlines as “Students in Car Smashup after College Drinking 


Byron H. Atkinson is associate dean of students and dean of men at the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles. 

A. T. BruaceEr is assistant dean of students at the University of California 
at Los Angeles. 
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During the Middle Ages student drunkenness was rarely dealt with 
as a university offense. Toward the close of the fifteenth century, the 
University of Leipzig imposed penalties for throwing water out of windows 
at passers-by, interfering with the hangman in the execution of his duty, 
and other waggish enormities;! yet not until much later were two students 
punished for causing a drunken row. At that, punishment was quite 
mild. Even grave offenses were genially expiated by sconcing—treating 
the members of the college to a drink or so. For entertaining a suspect 
woman in his quarters at the Sorbonne, a clark was fittingly fined a 
“bachelor” of wine. And four gallons of the very best wine were required 
of a student who cruelly beat a servant—not for the abused domestic, 
but for the criminal’s hale companions. Sconcing continued at English 
universities well into the present century, and the “beer bust” preserves 
the tradition, in a pale copy, on the American campus today.’ 

For that matter, any college event was occasion enough for revelry. 
Freshmen were put through a rousing initiation which involved bullying 
and feasting on “better than ordinary” wine at the newcomer’s expense. 
The custom survived at the University of St. Andrews up to the end of the 
nineteenth century; but the thrifty Scots were content to stand treat with 
raisins.* Better than ordinary raisins, perhaps. American fraternities 
have not yet entirely broken away from this pattern of harsh initiation 
or from the habit of occasionally introducing liquor into the ceremonies. 

University guilds once observed the close of the academic year by 
disposing of surplus revenues in prodigious drinking bouts. On feast 
days, the convivial Masters of Paris promptly spent their stipends at a 
neighboring tavern after church services. Not many such festive occa- 
sions got altogether out of hand, but on the feast day of St. Scholastica in 
1354 a bloody town-and-gown brawl broke out at Oxford. The keeper 
of an inn called the Swyndlestock abused some students with ‘“‘stubborn 
and saucy language,” and before things came to an end sixty-three 
students had been killed, the town and the University had been pillaged, 
and the Chancellor—more brave than wise—had been fired at when he 
attempted to quell the tumult.‘ Completely amicable relations between 
the University and the city were, in due time, restored on St. Scholastica 
Day, 1955, when the mayor of Oxford, a Cambridge man, received an 
honorary doctorate, and the vice-chancellor of the University was given 
honorary freedom of the city. Cambridge is, even now, thoroughly 
prepared for any such event, “the only duty of its High Steward being 
to attend the hanging of any undergraduate.’’® 


1Hastings Rashdall, The Universities of Europe in the Middle yee edited by F. M. Powicke and 
A. B. Emden (new ed.; Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1936), Vol. III, p 

*Excellent sketches of student life in the Middle Ages will 4y Coe F in Charles H. Haskins, The 
Rise of Universities (New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1923); Pearl Kibre, The Nations in the 
Mediaeval Universities (Cambridge, Massachusetts: Mediaeval Academy of America, n2¢8s Dana C. 
Munro, The Mediaeval Student (Philadelphia: University of Pennsyivania, 1895); Robert S. Rait, 
Life in the Medieval University (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1912); and Rashdall, op. cit. 

8Rait, op. cit., pp. 109 ff. 

‘Tbid., pp. 125-26. 

5Quoted by W. H. Cowley, “Student Personnel Services in Retrospect and Prospect,” Proceedings 
th the 38th Anniversary Conference of the National Association of Student Personnel Administrators 
Berkeley, California: The Association, 1956), p. 153. 
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The parallel between this kind of riot and the contemporary forms of 
student mass disturbance is apparent. The huge “‘panty-raid” two years 
ago at Berkeley, the bloody ‘““Trolley March” at Brown in the twenties, 
the “‘gang-war” between Occidental and Pomona students in the thirties— 
these, with dozens of others, are somewhat subdued copies of the medieval 
student brawl. There is one important difference. Liquor and drunken- 
ness, usually prime causes of such behavior five hundred years ago, play 
a very small part in the present-day version. 

Tender stomachs and heavy heads usually signaled the end of examina- 
tions in the great European universities. Not only after but before an 
examination and, indeed, during its progress did the knowing student 
cater to the thirst of his masters. The custom persisted at Oxford up to 
the close of the eighteenth century. It was considered good management 
for candidates to entertain their masters handsomely, “which they 
commonly do the night before examination, and sometimes keep them 
till morning, and so adjourn, Cheek by Joul, from their drinking room 
to the school, where they are to be examined .. . .’* 

We find no American equivalent for this. Indeed, nothing in American 
college drinking, whether traditional or contemporary, quite matches 
the European pattern. Yet, toward the middle of the seventeenth 
century, about fifty students then attending staid Harvard managed to 
consume two hundred and seventy barrels of beer in one year. A goodly 
number paid their tuition in malt. And President Dunster contended 
with the “undoing pressures of monopolies” in his sprightly defense of 
Vashti Barda, who kept a tavern nearby, though, to be sure, the good 
woman had previously agreed not to serve students with more than a 
quart of beer at a time.’ 

Apparently the piety of the nineteenth century did not diminish the 
bibulous propensities of the undergraduate: Yale Sophomores had their 
rum flips, Quaker students at Haverford smuggled sherry into their 
quarters, and clandestine liquor parties were held in the dormitories of 
Delaware. The flavor of the time is perhaps best captured in the diary 
of William Hammond, a student at Amherst. With a number of com- 
panions he turned a temperance lecture into a “jolly row”; and when a 
close friend was about to be expelled for going on a spree, Hammond, 
who sounds remarkably like a member of the Class of 1960, peevishly 
observed that “here as everywhere else, men are punished, not for sinning, 
but for being found out.’’* 

The spirited South had rigid rules and stout thirsts. Virginia enjoyed 
a legendary reputation for probity and alcohol; Georgia students, the 
worse for liquor, broke up temperance meetings on more than one occa- 
sion; and at North Carolina a number of undergraduates got roaring 


*Terrae-Filius, or, The Secret History of the University of Oxford (London, 1726), p. 231, as quoted 
by Robert F. Seybolt, ge ge The Manuale Scholarium (Cambridge, a Harvard 
University Press, 1921), Pp. 70, 

7Samuel Eliot Morison, Mood College in the Seventeenth Century (Cambridge, Massachusetts: 
Harvard University Press, 1936), Vol. I, pp. 90-93 

8William G. Hammond, Remembrance of aakaret (New York: Columbia University Press, 1946), 
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drunk and rode horses through the dormitory. Even today, in our fine 
Southern universities, the tradition of “learning to drink like a gentle- 
man’””’ persists.° 

But drinking was not confined to any one part of the nation. It 
vexed many a faculty and college president; and it was uppermost in the 
minds of a large—and influential—part of the public. Drinking and 
college have become a natural association. But is this association 
accurate portraiture or caricature? 


OBVIOUSLY, a stereotype has developed from all of this and, just as 
obviously, no generalization which attempts to embrace all geographical 
areas, types of schools, sex differences, and classes of society can be 
accurate. Straus and Bacon, among others, have pointed up these 
differences. They found the highest statistical incidence of drinking 
among men in private, nonsectarian, men’s colleges, and the lowest 
incidence among women in public, coeducational, Southern, Negro 
colleges. But statistics can be misleading. We were recently called by 
the dean of men at one of our outstanding local private colleges. “‘Dean,” 
said he plaintively, ““we have just had to suspend one of our men when an 
inspection turned up a full bottle of beer in his room. He has been 
advised to apply at your school. I do hope you will accept him because 
he is a fine boy and when his period of suspension has expired, we will 
want to have him back.” We suspect that this institution’s policy on 
drinking is based more on public relations than on reality! 

On sectarian campuses the range of opinion and administrative policy 
is from total abstinence to moderation. One generalization nearly always 
holds true. In sectarian colleges, those campuses representing the older 
religions, such as the Jewish, the Catholic, and the Episcopalian, tend to 
seek and to follow a policy of temperance whereas the younger Protestant 
churches try to maintain a policy of total abstinence. 

We know too that family income and economic status have an in- 
fluence on drinking. Among those students whose family income was 
$10,000 or more (in 1951), 86 per cent of the men and 79 per cent of the 
women drank. The other end of the scale shows that from families with 
incomes of $2,500, 66 per cent of the men, and 30 per cent of the women, 
students drank. Apparently, the higher the family income, the more 
likely it is that the student will drink.” 

Geographical location, ethnic differences, degree of maturity in col- 
lege, and parental drinking habits all have their places in the kaleidoscope, 
and all warn against the acceptance of a stereotype of the college student. 
Aside from this, we are sure that student drinkers display the same range 
of drinking habits as the adult society from which they come, and that 
this stereotype of excessive college drinking must be rejected. 


%For a sparkling description of student doings in American universities, see Ernest P. Earnest, 
Academic Procession (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc., 1953 

oye Straus and Selden D. Bacon, Drinking in College (New a Yale University Press, 
1953), P» 49 
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Different contemporary societies will produce strikingly different 
student drinking habits. Beer, to be sure, is the typical and traditional 
American student tipple. But we do not find in this country, as we do 
in New Zealand, ‘Drinking Blues” given for excellence of performance 
in beer-drinking, universities seriously competing to find their best 
qualified teams—qualified both in speed and distance! Sparkling and 
still wines are found served at the tables of many of our more sophisticated 
student societies, primarily as status symbols of an unusual occasion. 
Where but in France would we find the vin ordinaire as a common and 
natural beverage on the student’s table morning, noon, and night, and 
late at night. Where but in New College, Oxford, would we find that 
even today a moral tutor receives a drink allowance of £20 “‘to help put 
his troubled charges at ease.” 

The American student version of the college drinking society has 
suffered a dramatic decline in recent years. Such illegal organizations 
as Phi Phi, Kappa Beta Phi (Phi Beta Kappa reversed), Theta Nu 
Epsilon, formed primarily for group drinking, once had widespread 
undergraduate popularity. Today they have disappeared from most 
campuses, and where they do exist they command only a slim following. 
In our student society, as in our adult society, drinking, when not an 
abuse, is a social custom. Thus our students’ drinking habits are shaped 
by family background, religious taboos, and contemporary local standards. 
All too often, however, these local standards are dual in nature, and this 
is especially true in college or university towns. In her analysis of the 
Porterfield Study at Texas Christian University, Mabel A. Elliott has 
pointed out that college men are less likely to be formally charged by the 
authorities than are non-college men in the same area."' The attitude 
often seems to be that behavior which is criminal in the non-college 
adult is simply a prank when performed by the college student. Courts 
of law are similarly sympathetic. But this indulgent attitude is scarcely 
shared by the prospective employer. Paradoxically, he may have 
chuckled when reading about the antics of a soused collegian, but he 
will not hire the man. 


WHAT do students themselves think about their drinking habits? Our 
experience is that the undergraduate of the fifties seems not to share the 
callow admiration of the undergraduate of the twenties for the “‘interest- 
ing drinker.” The pale, Byronic drunk, almost an obsession among 
the young post-bellum literati of the twenties, finds no counterpart in 
the modern college or university setting. American college students do 
not count themselves among the “beat generation” or the “angry young 
men,” although they may follow these phenomena with amused interest. 
The total abstainer, even on a “moderation” campus, is usually respected 
for his opinions. At an earlier time he might have been an object of 
ridicule. 
“Crime in Modern Society (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1952), p. 35. 
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This change of attitude may stem from the fact that the drinking 
habits of modern students do not seem to be based upon psychological 
insecurity, either real or fancied. While the “lost generation” of students 
drank and wallowed in self-pity, our modern undergraduate, if worried 
or insecure, seems much more apt to seek group security through an 
evangelical movement or psychotherapy. When he drinks, it is usually 
not for surcease, nor under group pressures, but for the same reasons his 
adult counterpart does—conviviality, relaxation, and removal of inhibi- 
tion. If he has an ideal in drinking habits, it is not the heavy drinker, 
the “interesting” drinker, or the drinker who creates problems for himself 
or his group by his drinking. It is rather the ideal of sophisticated 
maturity in drinking which he admires—the man who discourses easily 
on the “right” drinks at the “right” time, and who uses alcohol as a 
social ladder and not as a padded club. The “party drunk” may be 
tolerated and cared for after a night of fraternity-party drinking, but he 
is not admired or respected. 

We find evidence, also, of a double standard in sex roles at student 
parties where drinking takes place. Again, the parallel with an adult 
society is striking. The female role is often watchful, conservative, 
analytical, and “Where are the keys, I’ll drive home.” The male role 
requires no explanation to the male reader. The double standard may 
result from a widespread belief among students that drinking is often 
associated with morally questionable sexual behavior. It is a fact, of 
course, that alcohol reduces ability to control learned behavior, and it is 
likely that it also has a capacity to weaken sexual controls. The dif- 
ference in the sex role in student drinking thus becomes more readily 
apparent. For the woman, an instinctive conservatism; for the man, a 
robust wolf-howl! Perhaps our women students should not be given too 
much credit for this behavior since it may be more instinctive than 
learned. Anthropologists have pointed out that in primitive societies 
only the men are allowed to indulge in drinking orgies. The woman’s 
role is to prepare the drink, police the affair, tie up the more troublesome 
offenders, and in many other ways act as a restraining influence. 

Straus and Bacon find, however, that only in a very small percentage 
of cases is the fraternity or sorority house the setting for student drinking. 
Of men questioned in their survey, 60 per cent state that their usual 
place of drinking is a restaurant, tavern, or bar; only 3 per cent claim it 
to be a fraternity or sorority house."* The fact that 2 per cent name 
“private club” as their usual place of drinking leads us to wonder whether 
the Ivy League schools were well represented! 

The student drunk is very often, both in literature and in life, a 
figure of fun. The anecdotes, jokes, and party stories about him are 
endless, and of course they, also, feed the stereotype. At U. C. L. A. re- 
cently, the campus police answered a frantic night telephone call from a 
house owner complaining hysterically of strange noises and of curious 


12Straus and Bacon, op. cit., p.124. 
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apparitions on top of a nearby fraternity house. After a cautious climb 
to the roof, the officers confronted an undergraduate wavering from side 
to side, zipped up to the neck in a sleeping bag. Vainly attempting to 
point an admonitory finger through the stifling folds of the bag, he an- 
nounced in stentorian tones, “Get lost earthlings; us Martians have 
taken over!” 

There may be reason to suspect that the student who recently sent 
us this anonymous post card may also have taken a couple to buck him up: 


Dear Dean: 

I have never before attended an university where there is an 
out-and-out effort on the part of its officers to reduce student freedom 
to a minimum. In addition to the enormous unnecessary conglomera- 
tion of laws, rules, and regulations, there is a stupid, scurvy ridiculous 
bunch of armed guards called police whose sole function seems to be to 
hound and prey upon students. This miserable institution also offers 
its students: inadequate housing, no parking, outmoded recreational 
facilities plus crummy Kerckhoff Hall. 


The university seems to have inculcated a desirable attitude of straight- 
forwardness in this individual. One professor, a sponsor of a recent 
student dance held in one of our large metropolitan hotels, was con- 
fronted by a slightly glassy-eyed upperclassman. “Professor,” he 
shouted, “let me buy you a drink. You probably can’t afford one on 
your salary!” Although the young man had a sound grasp of economics, 
his tact left something to be desired. 


MOST parents and community leaders believe firmly that college admin- 
istrators, and the policies which they espouse, not only play a part in 
developing or hardening student attitudes toward drinking but may, in 
fact, mold them. There is no question that extreme differences in policy 
and policing exist, but do they have any real effect? The traditional 
problem of the administrator is that, if lenient, he will get his lumps from 
the community; if inflexible, he will receive the same lumps from the 
student body, and he may also find that his policy approaches reality 
about as closely as do the inane hyperboles of the typical college fight 
song. If he foliows a middle-of-the-road policy, he is sure not only to 
draw fire from both sides but also to be accused by everyone within 
sight or hearing of being a contemptible, temporizing compromiser. The 
recent student riot at Cornell, which followed the merest rumor that 
student parties in living groups would be policed to see that there was 
no drinking of any kind, gives a clear indication of the attitude of stu- 
dents and administrators at that institution. Reports from campuses 
in the same geographical area, such as Dartmouth and Princeton, indicate 
that the occasional wild fraternity party is a respected and continuing 
tradition. It seems clear that a policy of “straightforward hypocrisy” 
regarding student drinking exists there, as indeed it does in the University 
of California. Is this better or worse than a policy which forbids student 
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drinking of any kind, is rigorously enforced, and inevitably results in 
the suspension or dismissal of those guilty of violating its regulations? 

Colleges and universities bear more responsibility than any other 
social group for the behavior of the young men and women who are on 
their campuses. But most of the influences which mold and motivate 
these young people do not come from the colleges and universities. Like 
the public school, they provide the largest and least dangerous target. 
Many college officers throughout the country have developed a live-and- 
let-live attitude. They try to avoid problems, to strengthen student 
government, and, above all, to evade public notice. Their hope is that, 
like the chameleon, they will blend indistinguishably with the background. 
They have come to know that there is no formula, and that that policy is 
best which works at a given place, with given students, and at a given 
point in time. There is, of course, much which might be done in the way 
of education and instruction, but, except at the Yale Institute, there is 
very little evidence that anything is being accomplished. Perhaps the 
best policy was stated some one hundred and fifty years ago, when the 
authorities at William and Mary ordained “that the drinking of spirituous 
liquors (except in that moderation which becomes a prudent and in- 
dustrious student) be prohibited.” 
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A Critique of American 
Higher Education 


The Views of a Former Instructor in the Great 
Issues Course at Dartmouth College 


By Joserpn F. Marsu 


E fact that there are more college students today than formerly, 
and that even larger enrollments are expected, is no excuse for 
poor education. Recently Americans have faced up to the 

problems of both quantity and quality in elementary and secondary 
education. Our concern about higher education, on the other hand, has 
been chiefly, though not exclusively, in terms of quantity. The demog- 
raphers have warned us of the parade of young men and women who 
will soon be knocking at the doors of our colleges and universities. In 
our haste to solve the problem of numbers, the quality of higher education 
has too frequently been ignored. 

In many respects, we have as much reason to be concerned about 
the quality of American higher education as we have cause for anxiety 
about the quality of elementary and secondary education. All share the 
tendency of our time to accent the mediocre and the trivial. Many so- 
called institutions of higher learning are, to borrow a phrase, ‘“‘mired in 
the mud of mediocrity, and the mud is rapidly turning to cement.”” We 
must beware of the operation of Gresham’s law in education as well as in 
money matters, for low-quality education may well drive high-quality 
education out of circulation.! 

The charge has often been made that many of our colleges and uni- 
versities have become institutions for vocational training. The extent 
to which this has occurred either is not generally realized or is accepted 
as an inevitable outgrowth of some kind of institutional community- 
service policy summed up by a slogan such as “the whole state is our 
campus.” In fact, many of our institutions of higher learning are no 
longer primarily concerned with what might reasonably pass for “higher 
education.” 


‘About thirty years ago in an unpublished essay, “Gresham’ s Law Goes to College,” the distin- 
guished economist, Bruce W. Knight, wrote as follows: “Bad college courses drive out good ones. 
And ‘it may well be doubted’ whether all the evil inflicted on American culture by bad theaters, bad 
journalism, bad critics, or even by presidential utterances on tariff and taxation, is equal to the evil 
caused by the debasement of the college currency. 


JosepH F. Marsu is assistant professor of economics, Dartmouth College. 
This article is based on an address Mr. Marsh gave at a Rotary International Con- 
ference at White Sulphur Springs on March 24, 1958. 
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A catalogue issued by a university in the East is revealing. (This 
university is not an exception, for the examples found in its catalogue 
could be duplicated a hundred fold in catalogues of other American 
colleges and universities.) In it are listed seventy-three courses in home 
economics. If a student carrying a normal course-load took them all and 
studied nothing else, he would need six or seven years of college to com- 
plete them. Furthermore, these seventy-three courses are offered, not 
by a large university, but by one that has a total enrollment of only 
five or six thousand students. 

And what does the student learn? The catalogue description of a 
typical home-economics course reads, in part, as follows: “224. Prin- 
ciples of Home Management. 2 hours credit. Time and energy manage- 
ment, house care, pest control, buying and storing foods, use and care of 
home equipment, entertaining... .” Is this even a good vocational 
course? Is it unreasonable to expect that the average high-school 
graduate, who has endured a required English course, should be able to 
read the instructional pamphlet issued with most vacuum cleaners, and, 
with a little practice, use this item of home equipment and care for it 
properly? Some bold individuals would even argue that a good, solid 
background in English, developed further at the college level, should give 
the student a great deal more. 

The department of speech at the same university offers seventy-seven 
courses; and in physical education every game under the sun is the sub- 
ject of a course or a “laboratory,” with the possible exception of the Eton 
Wall Game. Probably the only reason this game is omitted is that 
bringing the Eton wall and playing field from England to America would 
present a problem. Perhaps some day an enterprising graduate student 
in physical education will write a doctoral dissertation on the Eton Wall 
Game, in preparation for which he will travel to England on a university 
fellowship, carefully record the measurements of the wall and field, and 
build a model on his American university campus. 

In the same catalogue another course is described as follows: “‘Recrea- 
tion 201. Social Events in Recreation. 2 hours credit. Planning and 
organizing of parties, banquets, dances, tours, picnics, and other special 
social programs. Actual social events as class projects will be staged on 
the campus.” The last sentence must be especially inviting to over- 
worked students. It is hard to conceive of the lectures for such a course 
except in a kind of tortured phantasy. One might imagine the professor 
saying, ““Today I shall continue to discuss The Picnic as a social event. 
The subject of my lecture this morning is ‘Don’t Forget the Mustard.’ ” 

One might think that any reasonably gregarious student would be 
qualified to take this course. But the university has its standards. To 
enroll in Social Events in Recreation ¢wo courses are prerequisites, making 
Recreation 201 more selective than, for example, Principles of Philosophy. 
The first prerequisite is “Recreation 1, Introduction to Recreation: A 
framework into which the other recreation courses with all their impli- 
cations [!] will fit. History, trends, concepts, relationship to other fields; 
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survey of national organizations, leaders, and literature. This course is 
basic to all other recreation courses.” The second prerequisite is “Re ea- 
tion 102, Program Planning: Fundamentals for general program planning; 
considering needs, facilities, age groups, local customs, climatic factors, 
etc.” “Climatic factors”! Does this mean having enough sense to come 
in when it rains? 

These courses are certainly not appropriate offerings for institutions 
of higher learning. Nevertheless, they are a part of curriculums and are 
dignified by academic degrees, including the doctorate. Perhaps there 
is a social need for such training, but the university campus is not the 
place for it. There, these courses are only distractions from the serious 
business of learning. 

What should institutions of higher education be doing that cannot be 
done by on-the-job training, self-training, or vocational-training centers? 
As William H. Whyte, Jr., puts it, in his book The Organization Man, 
colleges and universities should give the student what the experience of 
living and working and playing cannot—‘‘some kind of foundation, some 
sense of where we came from, so that he can judge where he is, and where 
he is going and why.” Whyte observes, furthermore, that what the 
student gets today is more and more a training in minutiae. “Only three 
out of every ten college graduates are now majoring in anything that 
could be called a fundamental discipline—in the liberal arts or in the 
sciences.’”? 


ONE of the most important functions of institutions of higher learning 
is the education of our future teachers. Yet, as Whyte observes, our 
future teachers and school administrators are “those with the least aptitude 
for education of all Americans attending college.”* To substantiate his 
charge he cites the results of the nationally administered Army scholastic- 
aptitude tests and the intelligence-quotient scores disclosed by the Com- 
mission on Human Resources and Advanced Training. Only 27 per 
cent of the undergraduates majoring in education passed the tests, and 
graduate students majoring in education scored lower than any other 
group. 

Yet these low-aptitude students manage to obtain academic degrees 
and teachers’ certificates, and proceed to accelerate the decline of stand- 
ards in elementary and secondary schools. According to Seymour L. 
Gross of the University of Notre Dame, “It is no secret that education 
courses are practically devoid of subject matter, that near-failing students 
can get straight A’s in education courses, and that many bright students 
have turned away from teaching careers because of the educationist 
requirements.”* What are these courses? A reporter for the Wall 
Street Journal notes that in the 190 pages of course offerings of the New 
York University School of Education are such courses as Economic 
Aspects of Cookery, Foundations of a Philosophy for American Recreation, 
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Psychology in Safety Education and Accident Prevention, Nondirective 
Counseling, and Play Therapy.’ One hundred and ninety pages cer- 
tainly represents plenty of quantity, but have the regular academic 
subjects, and guality, been forgotten in an overemphasis on courses in 
“methodology”? An uneducated teacher cannot be expected to help 
“Johnny” progress very far along the path of learning. 

Typical of the healthy reaction to such education courses is the 
sentiment voiced by a University of Texas coed. “As a prospective 
teacher,” she writes, “I have felt the waste and senselessness of hours 
spent in required education courses, treating such matters as ‘Building 
Better Bulletin Boards’—hours which could have been spent in history 
or language classes.”” She goes on to say, ‘““We were repeatedly told that 
it did not matter what topic or area of work we chose to present to our 
students, so long as they were interested, so long as they learned to 
cooperate and work together in a group.’”® 

Some states are beginning to wake up. Changes are being made in 
the requirements for certification so that future teachers will take more 
courses in the subjects they plan to teach and fewer in the techniques of 
instruction. In addition, the Educational Testing Service of Princeton 
University has developed a National Teachers Examination that some 
states are using to enable college graduates to qualify for teaching cer- 
tificates even though they lack the required education courses. We can 
hope that these steps are the beginning of a national trend. 


CLOSELY related to the problem of the uneducated teacher who per- 
petuates ignorance at elementary- and secondary-school levels is the 
harm done to the quality of higher education when the intellectually 
ill-equipped and lazy American student is allowed to enter college. Many 
state-supported colleges and universities are required by law to admit 
all secondary-school graduates, no matter how ill prepared they may be 
to undertake serious college work. Judging from some of the courses 
offered by our colleges and universities—Social Events in Recreation, 
for example—these students can find more than one easy path to a 
college degree. Speaking to his colleagues at a meeting of the University 
of Colorado faculty, Walter Orr Roberts boldly stated that four out of 
five students at the university should be sent home, and urged that 
easy courses in education and “‘life adjustment” be ruthlessly discarded.’ 

An effective way to raise standards at all educational levels would be 
for our state-supported colleges and universities to refuse to admit poorly 
prepared high-school graduates. Today, the college degree has replaced 
the high-school diploma as an accepted qualification for getting ahead. 
Surely Johnny’s parents, and perhaps even apathetic Johnny himself, will 
begin to question the quality of instruction Johnny has received if he is 
refused admission to a state college or university. 

‘Peter B. Bart, “Profs Lament Teacher Shortage, Cheer Drop in Teachers Colleges,” January 21, 
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IN OUR haste to find a solution for our educational problems of quality 
at the elementary and secondary levels, we must not fail to consider the 
problem of quality at higher levels. So long as our colleges and uni- 
versities turn out uneducated teachers, and so long as ill-prepared students 
are admitted to colleges and universities and are permitted to “play” 
their way to college degrees, we shall simply be perpetuating ignorance 
and low standards at all levels. The quality of American higher educa- 
tion must be improved, not only for its own sake, but also to assure a 
general improvement in our entire educational system. 

It would be a mistake to depend on the professional educators to solve 
the problem. Shortly after Life ran its first article in an “urgent series” 
entitled ““The Crisis in Education,” the secretary of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals, a department of the National Edu- 
cation Association, sent a form letter to its 20,000 members urging can- 
cellation of school subscriptions to Life and Time “‘as long as they have 
an attitude inimical to education.” What had Life done? It had 
criticized the carnival-like atmosphere of our schools and that sacred cow 
of the professionals, Education with a capital E. 

Perhaps, then, it is time we forgot about shifting the responsibility 
and took a searching look at our own attitudes and values. As citizens 
we have the power to improve the quality of American education, but our 
current apathy must first be overcome. 

We can begin by respecting the scholar in America. Our present 
attitude toward intellectual prowess is typified by the “rock ’n roll” song 
“Egghead”: ‘‘When it comes to a quiz, you’re a whiz; but when it comes 
to lovin’, you’re the biggest fiz there is!” Obviously, the “egghead” 
does not “rate.”” As Sloan Wilson points out, “If we are going to start 
insisting upon honest respect for learning, hard work and good conduct, 
most of us will have to get tough with ourselves as well as with our children 
and the schools. A child who hears ‘eggheads’ derided at home, and who 
sees his parents caring for little more than economic success and enter- 
tainment, can hardly be expected to excel as a scholar.”® The sooner 
we realize that “eggheads” are not necessarily maladjusted, and that those 
few who are, probably make a greater contribution to society than well- 
adjusted blockheads, the better off we shall be.” 

What do we value and emphasize? A popular magazine showed us 
what one town in Kansas put first—basketball. The article, “A Kansas 
Town with Basketball Fever,” carried a picture of the town’s gym- 
nasium and high school with the following notation: ‘Modern gym 
dwarfs 37-year-old high school building on the edge of far-sweeping wheat 
fields.””™ 

A county in an Eastern state centered its attention on pulchritude 
and charm when a very lovely girl won a national “Junior Miss America” 


8Life, XLIV (April 21, April 28, 1958), P p. 
“Tt’s Time to Close Our Carnival,” Life, XLIV (March 24, 1958), p. 37. 
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contest. The cup of local pride ran over! But from the same county, 
a few years ago, a young man won a national scholarship to study at 
one of America’s great universities. He made Phi Beta Kappa, graduated 
magna cum laude, and went on to a first-class graduate school, where the 
faculty voted him the most outstanding student. More recently a native 
of this same county was selected to head one of America’s finest liberal- 
arts colleges. Public recognition of the achievements of these two per- 
sons was quite different from that given the girl who won the “Junior 
Miss” contest: no front-page newspaper articles, no receptions, no gifts. 

It might be taken for granted that the Ivy League always puts first 
things first. When two members of an Ivy League basketball team 
made “‘all-Ivy,”’ there were pictures and long articles in the institution’s 
student newspaper. But when a dozen students made Phi Beta Kappa, 
the same newspaper listed their names in fine print—nothing more. 
Did these student values run counter to the values of their elders? It 
did not take much prescience to predict, correctly, that the basketball 
team and the Phi Beta Kappa initiates would get the same relative 
treatment in the institution’s alumni magazine. 

Speaking to two thousand alumni at a Dartmouth gathering at the 
Waldorf-Astoria last year, President John Sloan Dickey said that 


our personal purposes are not good enough to produce the kind of 
education we say today we must have. . . . Each one of us must himself 
write part of the answer as to what’s wrong with American education. 
How many of us . . . can say that either the home from which he came 
or the home he in turn created, let alone the homes of his friends, would 
get high marks as places where the life of the mind was honored in word 
and deed? Could we give a different answer as to our clubs, our 
businesses, the average American alumni association ?!* 


ALL citizens, not just the professional educators, must share the task 
of building a system of higher education that stresses quality. We 
must take a close look at ourselves, our attitudes and our values. We 
must hold the mind in higher esteem, and in so doing we shall improve 
the quality of education and raise the status of those whose business is 
the business of the mind. Our educational system is, and always has 
been, a reflection of our society. Specifically, what can wedo? To blame 
our national and state legislators for their repeated failures to appropriate 
more money for education is only shifting the responsibility. If these 
legislators thought for a moment that the majority of voting citizens 
really wanted action, we should have had action long ago. They know 
better. Furthermore, lack of funds is only a part of the problem. 
Quantity can be bought, but gua/ity is purchasable only to a limited 
degree. As responsible citizens we can do at least three things. 

First, we should demand that our state-supported so-called institutions 
of higher learning actually serve as institutions of higher learning rather 

12See “The State of Our Purposes .. . ,”” Dartmouth Alumni Magazine, L (March, 1958), p. 24. 
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than as institutions for vocational training or life adjustment. Courses 
in typing, Social Events in Recreation, and the like, may fill a special need, 
but they have no place in our colleges and universities, and it is a farce 
to permit them to count toward the fulfillment of the requirements for 
an academic degree. Institutions of higher learning must have high 
standards. The president of Dartmouth College pointed this out recently: 


In an important sense a college is set apart and given independent 
existence simply because it enforces standards as to admission, good 
standing and, above all, the witness of its degree that what was required 
was performed. Other places, notably our major cities, have libraries, 
lectures, museums, playing fields, social life, even tutors for hire—all the 
visible ingredients of a college except one: institutional standards. . . . 
A college without standards is soon no college at all." 


Second, we should take a long, appraising look at our educational 
leaders. Are they merely super-caretakers of plant and equipment? 
Are they empire-builders who have permitted a proliferation of course 
offerings only loosely related to the serious business of higher education ?™ 
Are they more interested in promoting large enrollments through courses 
in pleasan¢t trivia than in the advancement of learning? In short, what, 
if any, is their philosophy of higher education? And are our college and 
university presidents and other educational leaders the sort of persons 
who are capable of enlisting public support for valid objectives in higher 
education? We must demand leaders of high quality if we are to have 
education of high quality." 

Third, and most important, we must lend our personal support to 
valid educational objectives. We must let others know where we stand. 
By personal example we must set a higher value on the intellectual life. 
As citizens we have the power to improve the quality of American edu- 
cation. Do we have the will? 


13John Sloan Dickey, ““A Community of Learning” (convocation address, Hanover, New Hamp- 
shire, September 22, 1958), Dartmouth Alumni Magazine, LI (November, 1958), pp. 20-21. 

14Parkinson’s law (see C. Northcote Parkinson, Parkinson’s Law, and Other Studies in Adminis- 
tration (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1957] ) is not without its application to institutions of 
higher learning. Also see John Q. Academesis (pseudonym), “A. B.=‘Academic Bureaucracy,’ ” 
New York Times Magazine, October 12, 1958, pp. 10, 63-64, 66. 

18We must also give college presidents the opportunity to be intellectual leaders. President 
Harold Taylor of Sarah Lawrence College points out that many college presidents today are forced 
“to concern themselves with organizing and administering academic manpower rather than with 
improving the quality of education.” See his “College President—Idea Man or Money Man?” 
New York Times Magazine, April 12, 1959, pp. 23, 84-85. 
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Who Is the University? 


A Legal Interpretation 


By M. M. CuHamsBers 


HE university is an aggregation of students. It is a faculty. It 

is a president and a substantial number of administrative staff 

members of various ranks. It is a governing board made up of 
leading citizens. It is thousands of alumni and former students, scat- 
tered throughout the world. It is fathers and mothers of students, 
nearly all of whom make important financial sacrifices to assure their 
sons and daughters an education. It is farmers, housewives, small- 
business men, local schoolteachers, and workingmen who use its 
experiment-station bulletins, its extension classes, and its publications. 
It is the private donors, legislators, and taxpayers who contribute to its 
support. It is the industrial corporations which contract with its faculty 
members and advanced graduate students for research in its laboratories 
or which provide fellowships for the same purpose. Increasingly, it is an 
arm of the national government, with research projects contracted for 
by such agencies as the Atomic Energy Commission and the Department 
of Defense, or supported in part by the Public Health Service or the 
National Science Foundation or the Office of Education. 

All these are the university. The picture is inspiring, but it is diffuse. 
Who really is the university? It is reported that a university president, 
when reminded in conversation that the faculty works for the university, 
snorted and replied, ‘““The faculty is the university.” If the story is 
authentic, this remark may have been made in all sincerity or it may 
have been made for effect. In a loose sense, it has something to com- 
mend it; but if we are to speak with pinpoint precision, it is not the 
answer. The faculty members are employees of the university. Each 
has a contract of employment to do certain work for a stipulated period 
of time and for a specified salary. Who is the other party to the contract? 
The governing board, called board of trustees, board of regents, board of 
governors, or some similar name. This body is almost always a cor- 
poration—an artificial person having a legal identity quite distinct and 
separate from that of any of its members or of any other natural person. 
In the eyes of the law, this ghostly legal entity 7s the university. 

The concept is useful,-practical, realistic, and necessary. Not only the 
faculty members, but also the students and the governmental and private 
sponsors of research, have contracts with the university. Each student 
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at whatever level, whether he knows it or not, has his contract of enroll- 
ment, with some of its terms printed in the institutional catalogue and 
some ascertainable from other relevant documents. In general, it pro- 
vides that, having accepted him as a student in a given course of study, 
the university is obligated to afford him fair opportunity to complete 
the requirements in that course and receive the appropriate certificate, 
diploma, or degree, unless he himself breaches the contract by failure to 
maintain the required standards of scholarship or of conduct. 

In addition to its contracts with students and faculty members, the 
university makes thousands of contracts with administrative and other 
non-academic employees, with suppliers of myriad types of commodities 
which such an institution must use in its day-to-day operations, with 
building contractors and landowners, as well as with research contractors 
and purchasers of surplus products which it has for sale. Essential as it 
is that there be a legal entity capable of contracting, nevertheless the 
business operation of the university is distinctly secondary to its selection 
and pursuit of educational goals. This educational policy-making and 
-execution is what the university exists for, and this is why it was long 
ago aptly designated the “developmental arm of society.” 

To perform this top-ranking function, the people establish a uni- 
versity governing board which is their direct representative. If the 
board of trustees of a private university is self-perpetuating or co-optive, 
it is yet in theory a representative of and for the constituency of the 
institution. Whether the institution is public or private, legally the board 
is the university, not merely for business functioning, but for accomplish- 
ing the central and paramount task. The governing board is at the apex 
of a large community of selected agents. The newest Freshman is an 
agent of the board, because he has been admitted to the university com- 
munity and given a job to do. The president is an agent of the board, 
because he has been appointed the chief executive officer responsible for 
the operation of the university. Likewise, every member of the faculty, 
every student, and every non-academic employee is an agent of the board. 

The board is composed of a few citizens, laymen in the sense that they 
are not educators. As individuals, none of them has an iota of legal 
authority over the university or any of its parts. Collectively, when 
assembled in duly convened sessions, they have plenary power to manage 
the university extending to the outward boundaries of the domain of 
authority established for them in the constitution and statutes of the state, 
as construed by the courts. There is also a kind of “common law of 
universities” embracing certzin matters which have been the custom of 
universities for centuries, and which may be invoked by the courts when 
not specifically negated by statutory law. 

These large responsibilities the board discharges mainly through agents 
of its own choosing; for it could not possibly exercise them directly if 
it were in session daily; and actually it is usually in session only a day 
or two at intervals of a month or more. On occasion it may use a com- 
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mittee of its own members as agent for a particular task such as con- 
ducting a search for a new president of the university or overseeing a 
program of investment of endowment funds; but in general the president 
of the university is its sole and single ranking agent, superior to all others, 
and alone responsible to the board. He recommends all other employees 
for appointment, and proposes all changes in the policies and program 
of the university. The famed Charles W. Eliot of Harvard wisely 
characterized the board as chiefly an “inspecting and consenting” body. 
This does not mean that the board is a rubber stamp for the president. 
It means that the board keeps generally informed about the operation of 
the university and its standing in the state and nation, and in the light 
of that knowledge approves or disapproves proposed new policies. 


ACTUALLY, the president delegates much of his authority to adminis- 
trative officers and faculty, and some to student organizations. This is 
customary and necessary; but it must be kept in mind that delegations 
of power are revocable, and that devolution of a function does not remove 
it from the jurisdiction of the president and the governing board. It 
makes no change at all in the locus of the final legal authority in case of 
an appeal from an administrative, faculty, or student-organization 
decision. The channel of appeal is upward to the president, thence to 
the governing board. This is equally true, of course, if the appeal is 
from action of a “community government” organization composed of 
representatives of students, faculty, and administrative staff. The 
orderly progression of appeals must be maintained. Organization disin- 
tegrates if “everybody decides everything.” 

The practical and operative apportionment of authority among 
president, administrative staff, faculty, and students derives from several 
sources. The highest of these is the charter of the institution, which, for 
example, often says in effect that the governing board may confer degrees, 
but only upon the recommendation of the faculty. This gives the faculty 
a power which even the governing board can not derogate. But beyond 
this the charters are usually silent, and any other powers possessed by 
the faculty come from other sources. In many institutions the president 
and faculty have drawn up a constitution for faculty government which 
has been formally accepted and approved by the governing board and 
published as an ordinance or set of regulations of the board. 

The constitution often provides for a faculty senate and other appro- 
priate organs for the expression of faculty opinion and the formulation of 
faculty policies and their transmission to the president and the board. 
If approved, new policies thus presented become accretions or amend- 
ments to the existing regulations. But any such proposed policy may 
be ignored or disapproved by the board, in ‘which event it is of no legal 
effect. This provision has occasionally given rise to some pain and 
protest on the part of faculty members who take seriously the proposition 
that the faculty 7s the university, or at least ought to govern the uni- 
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versity. Such is not the plan of university control in this country, as 
almost everyone knows; and there are ample reasons for believing that 
ultimate legal control by the faculty as a so-called guild of scholars might 
not be in the public interest. 

Writing of his observations of the actual operation of the system as 
it is, a wise commentator has said, “Between the formal and the informal 
organization are found many incompatibilities, imponderables, and 
shams.”! The statement is true; but some of these unhappy and un- 
resolved features would evaporate if more of the persons concerned at 
all levels could bring themselves to understand the law and comprehend 
the relevant principles of administration. 


THE same principles apply to constitutions for student government and 
for “campus community government.” The governing board of the 
university may accept and approve, through the hands of the president, 
and publish, as a regulation under the board’s authority, a code providing 
for a student senate, a student council, a student judicial court, or similar 
organs of student government. This code may, as it sometimes does, 
stipulate that disputed acts or decisions of student-government agencies 
shall be appealable to a community-government agency jointly composed 
of students, faculty members, and administrative officers. Thence the 
channel of appeal is upward to the president, and finally to the governing 
board of the university. Any officer in the channel of appeal may reverse, 
annul, or stay any action or decision appealed from. In other words, 
student-government actions are, in the last analysis, only recommenda- 
tions to the legal authority governing the university. In a legal sense, the 
students are not the university, nor are they self-governing. 

Of course, this is not to say that student-government organizations 
or faculty agencies are not effective. In fact, they perform indispensable 
roles, and generally perform them well. The majority of their actions 
and decisions stand without protest or appeal to higher authority. Very 
probably they accomplish much in the maintenance of faculty morale and 
in the informal education of students in the manner and methods of 
representative government. A deplorable feature is the prevalence of 
misconceptions regarding the nature and scope of their authority which 
engender much needless heat when one of their recommendations is 
ignored, one of their actions rescinded, or one of their decisions reversed 
by university agencies possessing legal authority to do so. 

Students compose one of the “estates” in a university—numerically 
the largest, unless alumni and parents be counted as “estates.” Faculty 
members comprise another, much smaller in numbers but superior in 
age, experience, and intellectual discipline. Ideally, however, the dif- 
ferences between students and faculty are merely relative—for all are 
really students, as becomes most obvious in seminars and colloquia in 
which faculty members and advanced graduate students participate alike. 

1Logan Wilson, The Academic Man (New York: Oxford University Press, 1942), p. 221. 
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A California judge recently pondered this subject when he placed 
college-owned housing for faculty members in the same tax-exempt 
category as student residence halls. Said he: “A college with students 
but no faculty is much more of an anomaly than one with a faculty but 
no students. In our conception of the term, a faculty and student body, 
for all practical considerations, are necessarily co-existent if there is to 
be a college.”? It is not to be overlooked that faculty members stand 
in loco parentis to their students who are under the age of majority; that 
their relation to all their students is a fiduciary one, in many respects 
comparable to that of physician and patient, or lawyer and client; and 
that faculty members have the non-delegable, quasi-judicial duty of ad- 
judging fairly the quality of the academic work of their students. More- 
over, councils and committees of the faculty perform an enormous amount 
of essential work in formulating and modifying the various curriculums 
and maintaining the requirements for admission and graduation. 

For purposes of affording channels for the free expression of opinion, 
for the formulation of consensuses, as well as for the disposition of a 
considerable amount of administrative detail which must necessarily be 
delegated to them, student governments and faculty governments are all 
to the good; but the idea of vesting actual legal authority at a high level 
in “guilds” or “estates” is a medieval relic of feudal times. The uni- 
versity does not exist for its faculty, nor even for its students, alone. 
It is a servant of society, and each of its individual agents, of whatever 
class or level, is in a sense a servant of the public. Therefore, the uni- 
versity is appropriately governed, in the eyes of the law, by a body of 
men and women chosen as representatives of the general public. This 
body—the governing board, constituting a single artificial person— 
legally is the university. Complete understanding of this simple concept 
could go far toward clarifying the roles of subordinate organizations, all 
of which have their useful spheres in the intricate complex of university 
administration. 
2Church Divinity School of the Pacific v. Alameda County, 152 C. A. 2d 496 (1957). 


CORRECTIONS 

The letter to the editor that appeared in the April 
issue of the JourNnat under the title “Vital Teaching” 
was written by Roy P. Fairfield, not Roy P. “Fairchild,” 
as it was incorrectly given on page 237. We regret the 
error. 


In a review of Manual for Studies of Space Utilization 
in Colleges and Universities, by John Dale Russell and 
James I. Doi, in the May issue of the JourNaAL, the price 
of the book was incorrectly given as $7.50. The correct 
price is $2.00. 
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A Moscow University Student Is Interviewed 


By Joun GopLey 


HEN I was in Russia last winter, I spent the better part of a 
day at Moscow University, which stands in its own thousand- 
acre grounds on the outskirts of the city. I was accompanied 
on this visit, at my own request, by the Intourist interpreter—her name 
was Valia—who was at my disposal when I required her. She was 
twenty-seven, tweedy, and sometimes nearly pretty. As we drove 
through the frozen streets in our taxicab, which was also provided by 
Intourist, she gave me some background on the University which she 
had collected, as I had asked her to do, the previous evening. 

It had been founded, she said, in 1755, by Michael Vasilievich 
Lomonosov, the Russian poet and scientist. (My encyclopedia informs 
me that he was the son of an Archangel fisherman, and that he first 
came to Moscow in a cart laden with fish. He was to “anticipate to 
some extent the atomic structure of matter later developed by Dalton,” 
the encyclopedia says.) LLomonosov’s foundation, Valia went on, now 
has 23,000 students, of sixty-one nationalities, of whom, I learned with 
surprise, only nine thousand read the natural sciences: geology, geog- 
taphy, botany and soil, chemistry, physics, and mathematics. The 
remaining 14,000 have eight arts faculties to choose from: literature, 
law, philosophy, history, economics, journalism, philology, and Oriental 
languages. The arts students attend lectures and seminars in classrooms 
in the city of Moscow itself, Valia told me, and the scientists work in 
the main University buildings, completed in 1953, which we were just 
at that moment approaching. 

A skyscraper dominates them, and I was at once reminded, as it 
came into view, of the Cathedral of Learning at the University of Pitts- 
burgh, which it resembles in design, and which dominates its campus in 
much the same way. (When I was in Pittsburgh soon afterward, the 
University friends with whom I was staying were relieved to learn that 
the Moscow skyscraper has only thirty-two stories, three or four less than 
theirs.) About half the building provides living space for out-of-town 
and foreign students—Muscovites live at home with their families—in 
over six thousand individual cubicles, with a toilet and shower between 


Joun Goptey (Lord Kilbracken) makes annual visits to the United States to 
lecture at colleges and clubs on such subjects as Russia, Ireland, and the House of 
Lords. This account is an excerpt from his book “Moscow Gatecrash,” which 
will be published in the autumn of 1959 by Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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every two, not to mention 184 apartments for out-of-town professors. 
The rest of the building is taken up with laboratories, lecture rooms, and 
libraries; there are two theatres, a swimming pool, a gymnasium, several 
restaurants, music rooms, and a very fine assembly hall which will seat 
fifteen hundred. 

The Soviet aim, Valia told me, is that a full secondary-school education, 
from eight to eighteen, should be available (and compulsory) for every- 
one. At present, she reluctantly admitted, this hadn’t been achieved, 
and pupils who did badly in their annual examinations might find their 
education ended abruptly—perhaps at fourteen or younger. Primary 
and secondary education is normally given at day schools; tuition is free, 
and a midday meal is provided. At eighteen, successful students go on 
to a university; there is already, she said, a higher proportion of university 
students in Russia than in Britain or the United States, but it is hoped 
that that proportion will be still further increased. Entry, needless to 
say, is purely competitive, and of those who are successful, only four- 
fifths receive a scholarship, the rest being children of well-off parents 
who have to pay for their education: a means test which a fifth of the 
parents fail in an all-Communist state. The value of the scholarship, 
which has to cover all living expenses, depends upon the subject which the 
student is reading, his year, and his marks in the examinations which 
_take place biennially. This arrangement not only provides a tangible 
‘incentive to work but also enables the State, without actually directing 
students into the desired faculties, to achieve the same end by means 
of financial stimulus. 

An arts student begins at a basic figure of 250 rubles a month— 
equivalent, at the tourist rate of exchange, to twenty-five dollars. His 
cubicle costs him ten rubles a month, plus five rubles for the rent of 
pillow, blankets, and sheets; in the students’ cafeteria he can feed him- 
self—not at all well, as I was to discover—for six rubles a day. Tuition 
and workbooks are free, and students of the natural sciences get free 
working clothes and laboratory equipment. A month’s basic expenses 
are thus about two hundred rubles, leaving fifty, for a Freshman, for 
beer and skittles—some seventeen cents a day. A third-year arts student 
receives from 360 to 450 a month, depending on his exam marks. The 
highest figure conceivably obtainable is a munificent 780 rubles for highly 
talented students of particularly complicated branches of science, as 
Valia described them. So are the future rocketeers and sputnikites 


encouraged. 


OUR taxicab deposited us beside a statue of Lomonosov, and we climbed 
the wide flight of marble steps and entered the marble-walled building. 
Valia, at my request, would pick out a student from time to time as we 
wandered through the labyrinthine building, popping in and out of 
classrooms, laboratories, and assembly rooms, and in this way I spoke 
briefly to an Icelander (in English), two East Germans (in French), 
several Chinese, of whom there seemed to be a great many (in Russian, 
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through Valia), and half-a-dozen Russians, one of whom spoke English. 
I had decided, however, to pick out one particular student for a full- 
length interview, and finally I saw a girl making tea at a silver samovar 
at the end of a long corridor who, I felt instinctively, was just the one I 
was seeking. 

Klava Kiseleova was twenty-two and beautiful. I saw very few 
attractive girls in Russia, but those I saw were ravishing, and Klava, with 
her sleek round face, her huge dark eyes, and her large soft mouth, which 
had never known lipstick, was certainly no exception. She was, I thought, 
like a well-rounded cat, soft and contented; you could almost hear her 
purring. Her black hair was cut short in what we would call an urchin 
style; she wore a soft and curving lemon-yellow sweater, a well-fitting 
and well-filled skirt, black silk stockings, and very shiny black leather 
shoes. 

Valia introduced us, and Klava was entirely delighted at the idea of 
being interviewed. We began speaking through Valia, but later I dis- 
covered that she spoke fairly fluent German—all students learn at least 
one language—and we could then, to a certain extent, dispense with 
Valia’s services (which I don’t think she liked very much). 

“Comrade Klava is a fourth-year philosophy student,” Valia trans- 
lated, as we stood beside the samovar. ‘Her course will last five years. 
Her home town is Nikolaiev, an important town on the Black Sea and a 
great shipbuilding center.” 

Nikolaiev is in the Ukraine, and Klava, if I carelessly referred to her 
as Russian, would react, I noticed, in just the same way as an Irishman 
who has thoughtlessly been called English. “I’m mot Russian; I’m 
Ukrainian,” she would say instantly, with humor but at the same time 
with indignation. 

“Her father was a soldier; he was killed in action in 1942,” Valia 
went on. “Her mother died in 1948, when she was twelve. Comrade 
Klava was then brought up by a maiden aunt, a sister of her mother’s, 
and went to secondary school in Nikolaiev, where she was one of the 
star pupils.” 

Klava, I learned, completed her secondary-school studies at seventeen, 
a year earlier than usual, with a gold medal, the highest possible award. 
It was therefore automatic that she should go to a university, and she 
was “directed” to Moscow, some six hundred miles from home. She 
accepted this without question, and indeed with a certain pride. Her 
work was so successful that she was soon receiving the maximum grant 
possible, 360 rubles; now, she told me through Yalia, she could be getting 
450, but, she explained with a wistful smile, her marks had been falling 
off—mathematics was her weak subject—and she was only getting 400. 


THE tea was now ready, and Valia asked Klava if she would mind show- 
ing us her cubicle. She readily agreed and, taking me by the arm in the 
most friendly manner possible, led me along several corridors, past many 
identical doors numbered as in a hotel, until we came to 431. Her 
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cubicle was spick and span; much the same as my “boy’s room” when 
I was a lower boy at Eton, and similarly furnished. The bed, lightly 
disguised as a sofa, occupied half the room. There was a writing desk, 
a chair, an armchair, a carpet; notebooks, a great pile of textbooks, some 
photographs of Nikolaiev, and that was about all. 

We made ourselves comfortable—I on the bed, Valia in the armchair, 
Klava on the straight chair—and I asked Klava through Valia to describe a 
normal working day. 

“Comrade Klava says she usually gets up at about nine or ten,” 
Valia translated. There was then a good deal of giggling between the 
two girls, and Valia, after consultation, added, “She doesn’t find it very 
easy to get up in the mornings.” 

“T can imagine that,” I said. 

Klava, I learned, then usually works in her cubicle ail morning except 
on her two free days, which are Friday and Saturday. On this par- 
ticular morning she had left for a few minutes to make a cup of tea, 
when we had run into her, and she had also been practicing the piano, 
an extra-curricular activity. She has her midday meal in the students’ 
cafeteria—there’s also a vegetarian restaurant, but she does not like it— 
and then takes a bus into Moscow, where she attends lectures and seminars, 
usually from three till nine. 

Here some more giggling between Klava and Valia interrupted the 
interview. 

“Comrade Klava says that at nine o'clock she returns to the Uni- 
versity and has supper here, unless one of her admirers asks her out for 
the evening,” Valia finally translated. 

“Has she many admirers?” I asked; and no interpreter was necessary 
to understand the reply. 

“Very many,” Valia translated. 

I had already learned that many students get married while still at 
the University; girls often at eighteen or nineteen, and men at twenty 
or twenty-one. I asked if Klava was thinking on these lines; she replied 
at once with a very definite myet. She had everything worked out, it 
seemed: She would wait till she had graduated, and would then find a 
local boy and marry him. 

“What kind of job will she be looking for?” 

“It is not question of looking for job, Gospodin. She is given job 
by State.” 

“What is it likely to be?” 

“She expects to be a teacher of the social sciences in a State College,” 
Valia translated for me. 

On graduating, Klava said, she would be directed by a University 
Commission to a job anywhere in the Soviet Union. She had no choice 
as to its nature or location; it might be five hundred miles, or a thousand 
miles, or three thousand miles, from home. Until now, she told me, she 
had always gone to Nikolaiev for vacations—two weeks in the winter, in 
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February, and two months in the summer—but she recognized that this 
would be impossible if she were directed, for example, to Outer Mongolia. 
She genuinely seemed to face this prospect-—of being uprooted and 
transferred, for the second time in her short life, to a completely new 
and unknown environment, severing all previous connections—with 
complete equanimity. It was, after all, what she had always expected; 
and seeming, as she did, to have no deep connections with either Moscow 
or Nikolaiev, she felt no apprehensions at the prospect of starting afresh. 
After three years, she would be free to apply for a transfer to some other 
general area in which she would subsequently live and work, subject to 
a vacancy becoming available; it seemed likely, however, in view of her 
intention of getting married wherever she went on her first appointment, 
that she would stay there the rest of her life. 

Valia had told me that there were a good many student clubs, which 
occupy much of the spare time of many of the students, devoted, for 
instance, to theatre, football, music, athletics, opera and ballet, poetry- 
reading, and speech. Klava told me that she did not belong to any of 
them. She preferred to spend her free time on her own or with an 
admirer. She liked going to the ballet and the movies, and she spent 
much of her spare time reading and playing the piano. The only game 
she played was chess. 


IT WAS now nearly one o'clock, and Klava had told us that she was 
supposed to catch her bus into Moscow at two. I suggested that the 


three of us have lunch in the cafeteria, and Klava, again, readily agreed. 
She grabbed a pile of notebooks and some textbooks and we set out 
together, but not before she had shown me the ablutionary facilities which 
she shared with her next-door neighbor. They were primitive but 
adequate. We made our way to the elevator, which took a long time to 
come and was packed, and descended to the canteen. I found difficulty 
in choosing at the self-service counter because everything looked so 
unpalatable: I finally decided on a bowl of cabbage soup, which turned 
out to be practically tasteless; black bread (there was no butter); some 
very indifferent-looking meat, which I found almost inedible; and a large 
glass of milk. The girls’ meals were much the same, and the check, 
which I paid, was eight rubles and eighty kopeks for the three of us, or 
eighty-eight cents. We managed to find a table to ourselves, and Klava 
and Valia polished off their meals with relish and alacrity. (I had 
thought that the milk, at least, would be all right, but it turned out to 
be powdered, and was extremely nasty.) Klava, with whom I had been 
haltingly conversing in German, became more and more friendly, and this 
was something of a recompense for the unsavory food. 

As we were finishing, she picked up a rumor from an adjoining table 
that Mao Tse-tung was paying a visit to the University that afternoon. 
It was already nearly two o’clock but she decided to stay on with us to 
see the Chinese leader. As we made our way toward the main entrance 
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where Mao would arrive, there seemed to be Chinese students every- 
where, hurrying, in a state of great excitement, with broad grins on their 
flat faces, in the same direction we were going. When we reached the 
entrance hall, it was crowded with Chinese, who were chattering and 
laughing in eager anticipation. We waited half an hour, during which 
there were three false alarms, on each of which everyone rushed out into 
the sub-zero temperature only to find no Mao and at once rush back in 
again. Klava showed no apprehension at all at the fact that she would 
now certainly miss her first lecture. 

At last, a shiny black Zis drew up at the entrance, and the Chinese 
students burst into hysterical cheering and swept in a great body down 
the wide marble steps to greet Mao. So did Russian and other students— 
though they seemed in a minority—and so did Klava and Valia and I. 
Mao issued from his car, a short, smiling figure, and made his way, alone 
and with complete informality—there seemed to be no security precau- 
tions whatever—through his densely massed compatriots, who clustered 
round him as he climbed the steps, jostling him, shouting slogans, grabbing 
his hands, putting their arms around him, until he reached the entrance 
hall, where the University president, Ivan Petrovski, a tall, bald, aquiline 
figure, was waiting to greet him officially. Mao, though he must have 
been a good foot shorter, obliged by throwing his arms around Petrovski’s 
neck, hugging him, and kissing him soundly on both cheeks. He was 
then borne off into the interior of the building, always surrounded by an 
immense concourse of smiling, chattering Chinese. 

It was already half past three, and we offered Klava a lift back into 
Moscow with us. We piled into the taxi, which materialized from 
nowhere. On the way, Klava and I did our best to continue our faltering 
conversation in German; she told me, among other things, of a former 
English admirer whom she seemed to remember with a good deal of 
affection—an athlete, she said, who had come for a week to compete in 
Moscow. I came within an ace of asking her to spend the evening with 
me, but couldn’t quite bring myself to do so in the presence of Valia, 
who had been such a good companion during the preceding week that it 
would almost have amounted to infidelity. And so we reached her 
destination, where we exchanged addresses and she made the usual 
requests for letters, books, and newspapers from the West which in- 
variably accompanied any of my meetings. Then after much hand- 
shaking and mutual felicitation, she headed for the gray impersonal 
building, her notebooks bundled under an arm, her black shoes shining, 
as she took the steps two at a time and, with a wave of the hand, was gone. 


Short Contributions 


Sputnik and Student Aid 


The ghost of Sputnik is still haunting our educators. Its latest mani- 
festation is to be found in the report of an advisory committee at the 
University of Toronto recommending (1) free tuition and bursary aid for 
all honor students in the province and (2) revision of the length of the 
academic year. Murray G. Ross, vice-president of the University and 
chairman of the special committee making the report, actually visited 
Russia at the beginning of the summer of 1958 to study educational 
processes there. On the basis of his observations, he wrote an informa- 
tive series of articles for the Toronto Daily Star, and there are some 
interesting parallels between what he says he saw in Russian universities 
and what the special report recommends for the University of Toronto. 

University authorities in Ontario are naturally disturbed over figures 
which show that almost half the first-class students in high school do not 
plan to attend a university. In many of these cases, the reasons are 
financial—the high cost of tuition, of room and board away from home, 
and of books and incidentals of various sorts. The Dominion-Provincial 
Loan Fund has helped some deserving students, but, under the scheme 
proposed by Mr. Ross’s committee, all First Class Honor students would 
receive free tuition and bursary aid according to need whereas Second 
Class Honor students would receive bursaries and loans for emergency 
financing but not tuition (though presumably such fees might have to 
be covered by bursaries or loans). Third Class Honor students would 
not be eligible for help. Continuance of assistance of any kind would 
probably depend on the student’: record from year to year since the report 
states specifically that Third Class Honor students, if admitted, might 
qualify for help in succeeding years by raising their grades. 

In the fourth article of Mr. Ross’s report on the Russian educational 
system, we read that 


a student who is admitted to university in the Soviet Union has no 
financial problems. A liberal program of stipends (financial awards) is 
in effect. These stipends are available to all students and vary in 
amount depending on the course, the student’s academic standing, and 
the student’s financial need . . . . In other words—and surely we in 
Canada can learn from this—every student of ability admitted to a 
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university or an institute of higher education in the Soviet Union is 
assured of an education free of any financial involvements or difficulties. 

The result is that most students want to go to university, most feel 
it an honor to be accepted by a university, and standards for consistent 
and superior academic work can be insisted upon. The program of 
stipends is, as much as any other factor, I am convinced, responsible for 
this happy state of affairs—which latter, unfortunately, does not prevail 
in Canada.' 


No one is going to quarrel with the idea of financial aid to deserving 
students. Any scheme which will permit or encourage more superior 
students to attend a university is highly desirable, but there are several 
cautions to be borne in mind. In the first place, the courses in which 
it is possible to obtain very high marks are the exact sciences; in the 
humanities (English, history, modern languages, classics, and so on) 
grades are never in the same range. Unless suitable precautions are 
taken, high-school students are likely to choose a program in science 
as the sure way to gain university entrance with the maximum of financial 
aid. Already there has been some alarm at the suggestion that our 
universities concentrate on producing more scientists, more engineers, 
more doctors. What our Canadian and American universities really 
need, of course, is more graduates skilled in their special field but with a 
broad enough background in the humanities to understand more than 
the superficial dicta of the so-called democratic way of life. Insistence on 
high grades as a requirement for entering or staying in a university is 
likely to lead students away from the humanities and to encourage the 
type of thinking which will result in conformity to arbitrary standards. 

Another point to consider is the value attached by students to a 
university education. At the present time, competition for scholarships 
is still keen enough so that all recipients of awards are top students whose 
motivation is stimulated by their success. What will happen to these 
individuals if all First Class Honor students are to receive similar con- 
sideration, and if (as the special report logically suggests) all existing 
scholarships and bursaries are lumped together to facilitate the wider 
program envisaged? Has there not been great merit in the past in the 
university education acquired at some sacrifice? 

The answers to these questions are bound up in part with our con- 
ception of the purpose of a university education. In the Soviet system, 
as Mr. Ross points out in his first article in the Daily Star, the individual 
.is trained solely to serve the needs of the state. The student who is 
admitted to a university where he is “free of any financial involvements 
or difficulties” is there on the sufferance of authorities. The extreme 
result of this is well described in an article in the Christian Science Monitor 
of May 1, 1958: “Given the general philosophy of Soviet education, 
the educational process is characterized by a high degree of standard- 
ization, intensity of training, rigid discipline . . . a ruthless elimination 


1Murray G. Ross, Education in the U.S.S.R. (reprinted from the Toronto Daily Star, 1958), 
pp. 15-16. 
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of the incompetent or lagging student . . . and a highly competitive, 
selective, and restrictive policy of admission.” 

The most alarming phrase in the report of the special committee 
concerns those Third Class Honor students who are not to be eligible 
for any help if admitted. Universities must maintain reas »nable standards 
of admission, but there should always be a place for the third-class stu- 
dent. Lord Goddard, the former Lord Chief Justice of Britain, was a 
third-class student, and many other distinguished persons could be 
named along with him. The experience of university admissions officers 
is usually that borderline students are the most persistent in their efforts 
to get into the university. Many of them do well, and it would be a 
mistake to bar them. 

But, it will be objected, the phrase “if admitted” merely envisages the 
possibility that at a later date there may be so many first- and second- 
class honor students that standards will have to be raised to eliminate 
third-class students. This competition exists in Russia, of course. In 
the fourth installment of Mr. Ross’s survey, we read that in every uni- 
versity or institute he visited there were from three to ten applications 
for each student admitted. The results are those described in the article 
quoted from the Monitor. 

Another startling proposal in the special report—and one which would 
militate strongly against these same third-class students—concerns the 
academic year. It reads as follows: ‘We would recommend, also, that 
special study be given to the question of the length of the university’s 
academic term, with a view to establishing a term that is educationally 
sound and not affected by considerations that are out of date.” In 
Canada, university terms usually run from late September to late April 
or early May without any division into quarters or semesters. The 
agricultural economy of the country originally dictated these dates, and 
in the West, farm students are still able to be at home for the spring 
ploughing and the harvest in the fall. It may be that such considerations 
are now out of date in Ontario, but the recommendation also probably 
results from the hope that, with extra financial aid, students will no 
longer need to work during the summer. 

In Mr. Ross’s survey of Soviet education, one can see what is meant. 


One interesting result of ‘‘financia! security” for the student is that 
the academic term can be made longer and that vacations are used 
more productively. I found few students who worked in industry or 
camps for pay during the two months of summer vacation. In engi- 
neering and some other courses, periods of service in industry are 
required as part of the course. But, on the whole, the summer period 
is used for expeditions related to certain courses, for reading or 
simply vacation. 

I am convinced one of the reasons our Canadian students find it 
difficult to get down to their studies in the fall is that after a summer 
of hard work, the beginning of an academic term appears to be the 
2Alexander G. Korol, “What is the Soviet Union?” Christian Science Monitor, May 1, 1958, p. 9- 
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beginning of vacation. A good student can do with a month’s rest 
during the year, and it is better that he have it during the summer 
than during the academic term when he should be studying. In any 
case, a “summer off” does not appear to make Soviet students lazy 
or indifferent; on the contrary, they work far harder than any group of 
undergraduates I have seen anywhere.® 


In other words, the special committee’s recommendation would seem to 
suggest that students should not be able to take summer jobs. This 
would mean that third-class students could not afford to attend a uni- 
versity unless their parents could underwrite all of their expenses. But 
if, as Mr. Ross suggests elsewhere, Soviet students and professors approve 
of the idea of two years of post-high school work in agriculture or industry 
as giving added maturity, more determination, and a greater capacity 
for work at the university, why should summer vacations spent in the 
same way not have the same effect? 

It is no doubt true in the sciences that the academic year could be 
lengthened with profit. There is not the same need for outside reading 
or study, and the extra time spent in laboratories in an atmosphere 
conducive to the most productive thinking in such fields would be a 
great advantage. But what about the humanities? Perhaps some 
students in these disciplines never read a book all summer, but surely 
they are the exceptions! The humanities require longer periods of 
leisure for meditation and contemplation, both for students and professors. 

The implications of the report of the University of Toronto Com- 
mittee on Student Aid go far beyond its apparent terms of reference. 
There is no reason why universities on this continent should not profit 
from the experience of the Russians, but the purposes and privileges of 
our university education must be carefully weighed against theirs before 
changes are implemented which would alter the whole character of our 
present university system. 

Vicror E, Granam, University of Toronto 


3Ross, op. cit., p. 16. 


The Defense-Policy Seminar—an Experiment in Education 


Since the Second World War the study of military history and of 
defense policy has gained an important place in the liberal-arts curriculum 
of many American institutions of higher learning. In the academic year 
1956-57, for example, forty-two colleges and universities in the United 
States offered courses on some phase of military history or military 
policy. These courses ranged in subject-matter from The Social Aspects 
of American Military History, given at Columbia University, to The 
History of Armies and Warfare (1500 to the present), offered by the 
University of Notre Dame. In the same year, Stanford University held 
a seminar in the Problems of Sea Power; Yale College offered its under- 
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graduates War and Western Society; New York University gave a course 
in Military Policy, Diplomacy, and Democratic Ideals, and Princeton 
conducted one in A History of Military Affairs in Western Society since 
the Eighteenth Century. Since 1957, similar programs have been 
adopted by an additional thirty colleges and universities. The object 
of this paper is to direct attention to the importance of such programs, 
and to note the pattern, past and present, that has developed in the 
methods of teaching the military-history course and its graduate counter- 
part, the defense-policy seminar. . 

The founder of military-history and defense-policy studies in the 
United States was Dennis Hart Mahan, father of the famous naval his- 
torian Alfred Thayer Mahan. In the 1830’s, the elder Mahan established 
a course in military history at West Point. It was Mahan who first 
introduced American students to the case-study method. He did so by 
assigning them Baron Henri Jomini’s Summary of the Art of War, in which 
Napoleonic strategy and tactics were reduced to concise lesson plans. 
So influential was Mahan’s teaching that, as one critic has recently 
observed, “many a Civil War general went into battle with a sword in 
one hand and Jomini’s Summary of the Art of War in the other.””! 

By the end of the nineteenth century, thanks to the influence of 
Mahan and his son, the study of operational military policy had become 
an important part of the training of every West Point cadet and Annapolis 
midshipman. It was not, however, until the late 1920’s that American 
colleges and universities acknowledged the study of military history and 
defense policy to be a legitimate academic pursuit. One of the first 
scholars to recognize the value of such military studies was Robert G. 
Albion, of Princeton University, who, in 1929, wrote an excellent textbook, 
entitled 4n Introduction to Military History, for his undergraduate stu- 
dents. During the following decade, other members of the Princeton 
faculty instituted seminars in the area of national-defense policy, but 
these were isolated cases. 

It was only after the shock of the Second World War that the academic 
world awakened fully to the need for systematic teaching and research 
in the field of military history and defense policy. By 1951 the number 
of courses on military studies, national-security studies, and defense policy 
jumped to nearly four times the number that had existed before the 
Second World War. With the growth of military-policy courses came 
the separation of these offerings into three main types of presentation: 
first, the lecture course, usually dealing with elementary military history 
and strategy, and at present taught in over seventy American colleges and 
universities; second, the R.O.T.C. course in military history, sponsored 
by 140 American institutions of higher learning;? and finally, the defense- 
policy seminar or institute, offered by a half-dozen large universities as 


1David Donald, Lincoln Reconsidered (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1956), p. go. 

2For an account of one of the pilot courses in R.O.T.C. training, see Martin Blumenson, ‘The 
Ohio State University Military History Course as an Experiment in Education,” Association of 
American Colleges Bulletin, XLIV (May, 1958), pp. 289-300. 
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an important part of their program in graduate education. It is this 
third category which is perhaps the most important today. 

The defense-policy seminar did not become a familar part of American 
education until the Second World War. It was the American Historical 
Association that took the first step toward instituting such seminars 
when, in 1941, it published the proceedings of a defense-policy seminar 
under the title War as a Social Institution. Princeton University and 
the Institute for Advanced Study followed suit in 1943 by sponsoring a 
symposium on great military thinkers in the Western world from 
Machiavelli to Hitler. This group study, under the title Makers of 
Modern Strategy, along with two companion studies on “Modern France” 
and ‘“‘The Diplomats, 1919-1939,” was later published by the Princeton 
University Press. 

Although highly successful, the symposium method was only the 
first step in the direction of the permanent defense-policy seminar. By 
the early 1950’s, Harvard University had established a seminar for the 
study of defense planning and policy which met at regular intervals 
throughout the academic year. Following this same pattern, Columbia 
University established an Institute of War and Peace Studies; Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology founded a Defense Studies Program; 
and Ohio State University formed a Committee on Defense Studies. 

Thus by 1958 the defense-policy seminar or institute had become an 
important addition to graduate education in the United States, not only 
as a means of training graduate students but as a vital link between 
academic circles and government services. It is the latter aspect of the 
defense-policy seminar which I should like to consider further. To this 
end I have selected two important conferences that have been held within 
the last two years, one of which met at Dartmouth College in June, 1957, 
and the other at Ohio State University in February, 1959. 

The Dartmouth College Conference convened on June 24, 1957, and 
lasted three days. Forty-seven representatives from the government 
services, the armed forces, and the academic world met under the auspices 
of the Committee on National Security Policy Research of the Social 
Science Research Council. William T. R. Fox, of Columbia University’s 
War and Peace Institute, served as chairman. Under his guidance such 
vital topics were discussed as world-wide arms control, the balance of 
military forces, the vulnerability of the United States to missile attack, 
the control of the civil branch of government over the military, and 
budgetary considerations in the preparation of defense planning. Not 
only questions of immediate importance were considered, but also topics 
for continuing investigation. Mr. Fox enumerated a number of these 
long-range problems, including in his remarks suggestions for historical 
studies of recent military-policy decisions, comparative studies of domestic 
and foreign military systems, analytical studies of internal-security 
problems as they relate to national defense, case studies of great military 
battles, and data-collecting studies of the various civilian agencies during 
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wartime. These and many other suggestions were intended to serve as 
guidelines for future research in the area of defense-policy studies.* 

The Ohio State University Conference on Civil-Military Relations, 
meeting about two years later under the chairmanship of Harry L. Coles 
of the Ohio State History Department, served in many ways as a con- 
tinuation of the Dartmouth Conference. However, instead of viewing 
the field in general, the Ohio State Conference held closely to the his- 
torical approach to the problem of defense studies. More than seventy 
representatives from thirty-seven institutions met in Columbus to dis- 
cuss such topics as the development of leadership in Great Britain, 
Germany, and the United States during the Second World War; the 
tradition of civil-military relations in recent American history; and the 
emergence of a military elite in Soviet Russia and Communist China. 

The group that met at Ohio State was more diversified than the one 
that had met at Dartmouth two years before: it included representatives 
from three foundations, five government agencies, four well-known 
military academies, three leading newspapers, fifteen universities, and 
five colleges. At Ohio State formal papers served as the basis for dis- 
cussion. Recognized authorities such as Norman Gibbs of Oxford Uni- 
versity and Hanson W. Baldwin of the New York Times delivered papers 
which were followed by round-table discussions of issues raised by the 
speakers. These discussions were recorded and later incorporated in 
the proceedings of the conference. 

The seminars held at Dartmouth College and Ohio State University 
are only two of many such gatherings that have taken place within 
recent years. These seminars serve a vital purpose in higher education: 
they bring together in the academic forum leaders in higher education 
and in the government services and armed forces. They facilitate dis- 
cussion of past and future defense policies; they point to future research 
and suggest to government leaders new ways of solving old problems.‘ 
Indeed, the defense-policy seminars have within recent years influenced 
either directly or indirectly such outstanding works as Henry Kissinger’s 
Nuclear Weapons and Foreign Policy, Robert E. Osgood’s Limited War, 
and John W. Masland and Laurence Radway’s Soldiers and Scholars. 
Thus, as an area within the field of military history, the defense-policy 
seminar or institute has provided and, it is to be hoped, will continue to 
provide a vital link between the academic world and the world of policy- 
making. As such, it is one of the most important contributions of higher 
education to the field of international understanding. 

Joun C. Rute, Ohio State University 


3For a more detailed acount of research being done in the field of defense studies, see William 
T. R. Fox, “Civil-Military Relations: The SSRC Committee and Its Research Survey,” World 
Politics, VI (January, 1954), pp. 278-88. 

4See Henry A. Kissinger, “The Policymaker and the Intellectual,” The Reporter, XX (March s, 
1959), PP» 30-35- 
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The Reporter 


A memorial lecture series in honor 
of Ernest O. Lawrence, inventor of the 
cyclotron and professor at the Uni- 
versity of California, has been estab- 
lished by the University and the 
National Academy of Sciences. Lec- 
tures, which will be open to the public, 
will be given from time to time on the 
University’s campuses by recognized 
authorities in the major fields of 
knowledge. The honor of presenting 
the first lecture was given to William 
Nierenberg, professor of physics at the 
University. 


Construction of the University of 
South Florida in Tampa was begun 
last fall. The institution will be a 
four-year state university and will 
enroll its first students in September, 
1960. One class a year will be added 
until the full degree-granting program 
is in operation in June, 1964. 

The University was authorized by 
the 1955 session of the Florida legis- 
lature and organized by the State 
Board of Control in December, 1956. 
The first appropriations were made by 
the state in 1957. 


The University of Bridgeport and 
United States Senator Benton of 
Connecticut have initiated an unusual 
plan, the William Benton Matching 
Program, to increase alumni support. 
Senator Benton will match all alumni 
gifts to the University above the total 
received last year, about $9,000, and 
will also contribute $1,000 for each 
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percentage-point increase in alumni 
participation above the 22 per cent 
who made gifts in 1958. 

A similar plan is being adopted by 
Ginn and Company, textbook pub- 
lishers, who plan to match every 
annual gift under $100 which any of 
their employees presents to the college 
or the university of which he is an 
alumnus. 


The registrar of Indiana University 
has issued a report of the study 
requested by the ten Western Confer- 
ence universities and the University 
of Chicago to determine what percent- 
age of degrees awarded in the United 
States these institutions granted. The 
study, which was based on statistics 
for the academic year 1956-57, re- 
vealed that the eleven universities 
awarded 10 per cent of the total 
number of degrees granted, 8 per 
cent of all Bachelor’s degrees, 15 per 
cent of all Master’s degrees, and 27 
per cent of all Ph.D. degrees. 


Ten private colleges in Illinois, 
lowa, Minnesota, and Wisconsin have 
formed an organization, the Associated 
Colleges of the Midwest, to seek solu- 
tions for the problems expected to 
arise as the result of shortages of 


faculty, facilities, and funds. Joint 
studies and experiments will be under- 
taken by Beloit, Carleton, Coe, 
Cornell, Grinnell, Knox, Lawrence, 
Monmouth, Ripon, and St. Olaf. 
Contemplated co-operative action in- 
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cludes standardization of admission 
procedures and scholarship qualifi- 
cations; pooling of library resources; 
and unification of faculty and student 
recruitment and fund-raising activities. 
Also to be investigated are the pos- 
sibilities of establishing a joint press, 
holding summer sessions in common 
on a different campus each year, 
sharing faculty members, and _ inter- 
changing lectures and concerts. Basic 
operating costs for the first five years 
will be financed by the Ford Foun- 
dation. 


Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, and the National College of 
Education in Evanston, Illinois, have 
established a co-operative program 
which will enable students receiving a 
Master of Education degree from the 
National College to take ten additional 
semester-hours of courses there toward 
a Doctor of Education degree at 
Columbia. Two areas of study are 
available under the plan, Supervision 
and Curriculum Improvement and 
Administration of Elementary Schools. 
Students wishing to take advantage of 
the plan must apply to Teachers 
College and have their program of 
courses approved by the Teachers 
College Area Advisor. 


Middlebury College has announced 
the establishment of a Graduate 
School of German at the University of 
Mainz similar to the already existing 
graduate schools of French in France 
and Spanish in Spain. The graduate 
program will consist of advanced 
instruction in German linguistics, pho- 
netics, literature, history, institutions, 
and culture. A resident director will 
closely supervise the work of the 
students and administer the final 
examinations at the end of the year. 
Successful candidates will receive a 
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Master of Arts degree from Middle- 
bury and any one of various German 
certificates or diplomas which can be 
earned during the period. The first 
group of students will begin their 
graduate work in October, 1959. 


Lowell Technological Institute and 
station WBZ-TV in Boston are spon- 
soring a special science quiz, “Science 
Count-Down,” to interest eighth-grade 
students in careers in science and 
technology. All public and private 
schools in Massachusetts have held oral 
quizzes to select representatives. The 
five best science students in each 
county were then chosen on the basis 
of performance on a written exami- 
nation prepared by the Institute. 
During fifteen weekly telecasts, a 
winner was selected from each county. 
The final “Science Count-Down”’ in 
June will determine the superior junior 
scientist in the state. 


Carleton College has received a 
grant of $19,700 from the National 
Science Foundation to renew a project 
of the Department of Physics for 


three years. The project is a study 
of the electrical properties of alkali 
halide crystals, chemical compounds 
similar to table salt. It is believed 
that a knowledge of these properties 
will lead to a better understanding of 
the nature of matter. The directors 
are particularly interested in the 
project because it is the kind o 
basic research in which students can 
participate. 


Forty graduate training fellowships 
in vocation-rehabilitation counseling 
are available at New York University 
for the 1959-60 academic year. A 
grant from the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation of the U.S. Department 
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of Health, Education, and Welfare 


provides stipends in amounts from 
$1,800 to $3,400 annually. Fellow- 
ships can be renewed for one additional 
year. Fellows will have an opportunity 
to observe and participate in the 
projects of the Institute for the Crip- 
pled and Disabled, which has recently 
agreed to co-ordinate its activities 
with the University’s Center for 
Rehabilitation Services. Selection of 
fellows will be made on the basis of a 
personal interview, autobiographical 
information, grade transcripts, and 
work experience. Applications may 
be submitted to the Department of 
Vocational Education, New York 
University. 


The Bureau of Educational Re- 
search at the University of Illinois has 
begun a two-year project to develop 
improved techniques for using psy- 
chological- and aptitude-test results 
in counseling high-school students. 
A grant of $38,850 from the Co-opera- 
tive Research Program of the U. S. 
Office of Education is supporting the 
project. 


The Scripps Institute of Oceanogra- 
phy at the University of California 
and the National University of Mexico 
are co-operating in a ten-year study 


of the Gulf of California. Because of 
its relatively recent origin, the Gulf 
presents an excellent opportunity for 
geological, geophysical, and biological 
studies. 


Brandeis University has established 
its first professional school, the 
Florence Heller Graduate School for 
Advanced Studies in Social Welfare, 
which will offer study only on the 
doctoral and postdoctoral levels. The 
School’s curriculums have been devel- 
oped to prepare participants for 
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positions as teachers and also as 
consultants and administrators of 
national and international social wel- 
fare agencies; of federal, state, and 
local governmental agencies; of in- 
dustrial and labor organizations; and 
of city and community planning 
groups. It is expected that the ma- 
jority of students attracted to the 
program will have had field experience. 


The findings of a Harvard University 
survey of Harvard College graduates 
attending American medical schools 
give support to a growing belief that 
concentration on pre-medical courses 
to the exclusion of liberal-arts subjects 
in undergraduate programs is unneces- 
sary, and even undesirable, for future 
medical students. In the first year 
of medical school those who majored 
in pre-medical courses as undergradu- 
ates ranked above those with broader 
backgrounds; however, by the third 
year the liberal-arts graduates were 
on an equal standing with the pre- 
medical group and at times even 
surpassed them. The survey also 
revealed that despite evidence that 
admission to medical school is usually 
based on performance rather than on 
the field of undergraduate concentra- 
tion, a larger number of students each 
year tend to choose a_pre-medical 
program. 


The University of Denver has an- 
nounced the receipt of a grant of 
$1,250,000 from the Boettcher Foun- 
dation for beginning construction of 
the Boettcher Center for Science, 
Engineering, and Research. The pur- 
pose of the Center will be to interrelate 
teachingand basicresearchinchemistry, 
physics, mathematics, and engineering 
with the program of applied research 
of the Research Institute of the 
University, which conducts projects 
for industry and governmental agencies. 


A New Study of a Notable 
Graduate Program 


HE recently published study of 

the program leading to the Doctor 

of Social Science degree at Syra- 
cuse University is noteworthy because 
of both the character of the program 
and the nature of the study.! This 
program is conducted by the Maxwell 
Graduate School of Citizenship and 
Public Affairs, which is the social- 
science division of the University. 
This school comprises the departments 
of economics, geography, history, 
philosophy, political science, and 
sociology and anthropology. On the 
graduate level it offers not only the 
usual departmental programs of study 


but also a number of interdepart- 


mental ones. The program leading 
to the Doctor of Social Science degree 
is one of these. 

This program was approved in 1945, 
after three years of study and dis- 
cussion. It differs from conventional 
graduate programs in two important 
respects: it is interdisciplinary and is 
designed specifically for the prepara- 
tion of college teachers of the social 
sciences. Its rules regarding admis- 
sion, residence, grades, transfer of 
credit, and so on, are the same as those 
for the Ph.D. It requires a minimum 
of seventy-five semester-hours of grad- 
uate courses, seminars, and guided 
individual reading, usually distributed 
among at least three fields. Twelve 
semester-hours of “interdisciplinary 
core seminar work” are required of all 

1The Doctor of Social Science Program at 
Syracuse University: A Thirteen-Year Evaluation 


(Syracuse, New York: Maxwell School, Syracuse 
University, 1958). 24 pp. 


candidates; of these, six hours are 
devoted to Social Science Methodolo- 
gies and Integration and six to 
Teaching of Social Science in Higher 
Education. Approximately _ fifteen 
hours are given to the dissertation. 
Each candidate for the degree is 
expected to gain teaching experience 
either in the freshman course Respon- 
sible Citizenship or in one of the 
introductory courses in history, eco- 
nomics, geography, sociology, or Amer- 
ican government. 


To acquaint candidates further with the 
total role of the college teacher, they are 
assigned to important faculty committees 
as observers, advise small numbers of 
freshmen and sophomores, and are brought 
through their duties into direct contact 
with university service agencies, such as the 
Evaluation and Testing Service in the 
Psychological Research Center, the Audio- 
Visual Center, and the university counsel- 
ing services (page 14). 


Within this broad framework, each 
student designs his own program with 
the guidance of an advisory committee 
comprising a member of the Doctor 
of Social Science Program staff and 
representatives from three social- 
science departments “chosen in rela- 
tion to the candidate’s interests, 
expressed preferences, and career 
expectations” (page 13). Each stu- 
dent’s program provides for an “area 
of depth” or “area of competence.” 
For instance, in the first of the 
individual programs presented as 
examples in an appendix to the 
report, the student’s area of com- 
petence is “American studies with an 
emphasis on the history of ideas”; the 
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disciplines emphasized are history, 
American literature, political science, 
and American studies; and the disserta- 
tion title is “The Mind of James 
Madison” (page 22). 

In the thirteen years the program 
has been in operation, 50 persons have 
received the doctorate and 36 have 
completed their course work and 
comprehensive examinations. During 
1957-58, 57 resident students were 
registered as candidates for the degree, 
and in the current year, 76 students. 
Of the 50 alumni, 41 are teaching in 
thirty-eight colleges and universities 
throughout the United States and 9 
are in other types of positions. The 
employers of these alumni have given 
them very good ratings (page 16). 
Answers to inquiries regarding the 
judgments of alumni with respect to 
the program have shown “general 
satisfaction and enthusiasm. . . . Al- 


most without exception alumni indi- 
cate that they would re-enroll in the 


Doctor of Social Science Program if 
they were to commence their graduate 
training anew” (page 15). 

The recent evaluation of the pro- 
gram was twofold: it included a study 
made by a group of five outside 
consultants and a self-study made by 
representatives of the faculty. Both 
portions were financed by a grant from 
the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education. Apparently, there was no 
serious disagreement between the two 
study groups. Both commend the pro- 
gram but recommend improvements. 

The group of consultants comprised 
President Paul R. Anderson, of Chat- 
ham College; President Philip L. 
Davidson, Jr., of the University of 
Louisville; Dean Chauncey D. Harris, 
of the University of Chicago; Willard 
L. Thorp, a professor at Amherst 
College; and Chancellor Goodrich C. 
White, of Emory University. These 
men made three two-day visits to the 
campus; their report is presented as 
Section II of the booklet. They 
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recognize that the program meets the 
need for a broader training than that 
provided by the typical Ph.D. plan. 
They commend the specific study of, 
and practice in, college teaching that 
the program provides, and the high 
standards that have obtained in its 
implementation. As a result of their 
study, the consultants conclude that 
“the program is appropriate to the 
doctoral level” and that it “has been 
turning out graduates capable of 
effective performance within the frame- 
work of American higher education” 
(page 6). The group recommends 
strengthening the interdisciplinary core 
of studies, achieving a better balance 
in individual student programs, im- 
proving student counseling, increasing 
the emphasis on modern languages, 
encouraging earlier entrance into the 
program, and giving continued con- 
sideration to the role and character of 
the dissertation (pages 6-8). 

The recommendations from within 
the program were formulated by the 
Maxwell Executive Committee, con- 
sisting of the dean and six elected 
members of the social-science faculty. 
This committee formulated its recom- 
mendations after careful consideration 
of those of the off-campus consultants. 
It would revise and expand the inter- 
disciplinary core, and establish a 
“gateway” course in each of the 
social-science departments not now 
having one. It calls for “more certain 
identification and financial support of 
talented candidates” (page 10), an 
increase in the core staff, and the 
recognition in assessing faculty load 
of service in advising students. 
This committee is willing to admit to 
the program only a small minority of 
students who are interested in receiving 
a broad graduate training in social 
science but do not intend to become 
college teachers. It would increase 
the emphasis on training for research 
competence and establish a permanent 
off-campus board of visitors to meet 
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annually and review the program. 
“Finally, arrangements should be made 
to share [with other institutions] the 
learning that has accrued from thirteen 
years of experience with an experi- 
mental program’”’ (page 10). 

This study of the Syracuse Doctor 
of Social Science Program confirms 
an opinion that we have long held: 
this program is an outstanding example 
of professionalized doctoral work in 
the best sense of that term.2. We wish 
that many more graduate faculties 
were as bold and intelligent in planning 
programs to meet the needs of the 
time as the Maxwell faculty has been. 
The method adopted for the evaluation 
of the program is likewise laudable. 
An appraisal in which persons working 
in the program and outside specialists 
co-operate is much more likely to 
result in valid judgments than one 
conducted by insiders or outsiders 
alone. We need such appraisals of 
programs, policies, and projects on all 
levels of education. RHE. 


*See ‘Graduate Degrees as Professional 
Degrees,” Journat oF HicHer Epvcartion, 
XXX (March, 1959), pp. 172-73. 


Letter to the Editor 
Libraries and College Catalogues 


The telephone in the public library 
rang, and a businessman asked, “Can 
you give me the name of the dean of 
the School of Business Administration 


at Famous University?” The best 
the librarian could do was to give the 
name of the dean three years ago! 
Why? Because Famous University 
had failed to send its catalogue for the 
School of Business Administration 
when the library had requested it. 
Why do libraries want college and 
university catalogues? Because they 
receive inquiries every day of the year 
concerning schools, large and small, 
far and near, obscure and famous, 
which they can answer only by 
consulting the latest catalogue. 
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A businessman receives an applica- 
tion for a job from a graduate yp such 
and such a school. Is the school 
accredited, and what courses are 
listed in the applicant’s field of 
specialization? An engireer asks what 
schools in the Midwest give courses in 
Inland Waterway Transportation? An 
attorney has a will with a bequest for 
“Church-related College.” He has 
never heard of it. Can he see its 
catalogue? A student is offered a job 
in Zenith City. A university is nearby. 
He would like to see what graduate 
work is given in his field. 

In recent years questions such as 
these concerning graduate schools, 
professional schools, special institutes, 
and workshops have increased tremen- 
dously. Up-to-date catalogues are the 
best sources of answers. However, 
we wish they all contained certain 
facts as a part of standard information: 
a brief history of the school, including 
origin, date of founding, change of 
name (for example, “Duke, formerly 
Trinity”); a picture of the school, the 
school seal, the school motto and 
colors, and the nicknames of its 
athletic teams; a listing of the fields 
in which graduate courses are given 
and degrees granted; off-campus 
branches; co-operative courses; grading 
system and honors; scholarships; and 
transfer credit, if possible. 

Academic life has become so closely 
connected with all sorts of activities 
today that thousands of people are 
interested in one way or another in the 
information a college catalogue con- 
tains. And the public library is the 
community’s most important source of 
information. If every college presi- 
dent and admissions officer realized 
how advantageous it was for his 
institution to have every one of its 
latest catalogues in the public libraries 
requesting them, there would be no 
outdated catalogues and no gaps in 
library files. There would be no 
chance of misinformation and no 
golden opportunity lost because the 
right college catalogue was not at 
hand. 

Crayton Virz 
Cincinnati Public Library 
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Reviews 


THe Heart or Inpia, by Alexander 
Campbell. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc., 1958. 332+ vii pp. 
$5.00. 

If a Martian newsman were to land 
in New York and, without any previ- 
ous knowledge of our culture, were to 
read carefully, investigate personally, 
and report back exclusively on the 
more lurid stories in our tabloids, he 
could not present a more distorted 
picture of America than Alexander 
Campbell does of India in this book. 
The author apparently went to the 
subcontinent “cold,” without even the 
most elementary information concern- 
ing its religion, literature, philosophy, 
and art, and with very little disposition 


to learn about anything which differed 


from what he was used to. Perhaps 
if he had read and digested some of the 
serious books about India which he 
bought and then discarded, as he says 
proudly, in favor of detective stories, 
he might not have felt that everything 
around him was so very “funny.” 
Since as a reporter he asked only vague 
and impercipient questions such as 
“How do you feel about the situation 
in India today?” he has come away as 
ignorant as he went. 

Thus it is not surprising that, like a 
child who has never been off his own 
street, he is as goggle-eyed at men who 
go sockless and wear their shirts out- 
side their trousers in a hot climate as 
he is indignant at their rather limp 
handshake, which is merely a conces- 
sion to Western mores and is at best a 
poor substitute for the Hindu “na- 
maste,” the prayer-like gesture by 
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which Indians greet the divinity within 
their fellow men. It is not by chance 
that the word “queer” occurs so many 
times in this book. It is Mr. Camp- 
bell’s key word, leitmotiv, and only 
discernible theme. Whenever it is 
possible for him to come to close grips 
with Indian thought, social customs, 
political questions, or artistic pleasures, 
he invariably side-steps the real for 
the “curious,” “cheap,” or “mon- 
strous,” other favorite words of the 
author, and is thus able to compose a 
cheapif notmonstrous book about I ndia. 

For example, instead of visiting 
Indian theologians in Jodhpur, he 
repaired to the scene of a sati-cere- 
mony, whose victim had lately thrown 
herself, contrary to law, on her 
husband’s funeral pyre and was then 
being worshipped as a goddess by 
credulous thousands with ceremonies 
on “‘the level of a gaudy exhibit at a 
fair” (page 76). From Benares, which 
has a university famous for intelligent 
expounders of Hinduism, he reported 
chiefly that at cremations the skull 
sometimes “‘collapses with a loud pop, 
like a balloon bursting. When that 
happens, the children clap their hands” 
(page 155). When he visited ex- 
royalty, he seems always to have 
chosen men whose palaces were pic- 
turesquely decaying along with the 
purity of the unclad girls whom Mr. 
Campbell unintentionally routed from 
regal bedsteads. India makes high 
spiritual claims sometimes, but Mr. 
Campbell punctures every one of them, 
right down to Bombay’s pride in 
prohibition. There an apparent suf- 
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ferer from elephantiasis dispensed him 
whiskey by the quart from his hollow 
leg. When he might have visited the 
wondrous temples of Khajraho or 
Bhubaneswar, the caves at Ajanta, or 
the stupa at Sanchi, Mr. Campbell 
chose, of course, to investigate the 
Lakshmi-Narayan temple in New 
Delhi, lately built by the industrialist 
Birla family and presenting, everyone 
admits to begin with, an almost 
Disney-like caricature of the glory of 
Indian art. Politicians of whatever 
hue—hardly excepting Nehru himself 
—Mr. Campbell found to be windbags, 
dupes, thieves, knaves, limelight-hog- 
gers, or limelit fools, whose fierce 
personal ambitions, ignorance of fact, 
and lack of responsibility inspired him 
with reeking fear. But why go on? 
Only love can cast out apprehension, 
misunderstanding, and petty malice of 
this kind. 

The most serious charge, then, that 
can be made against the book is that 
its author not merely errs in matters 
of fact—in referring to the decorative 
“kumkum” and to sect marks on the 
forehead as “‘caste marks,” and in 
using the word “Shakta,” meaning a 
devotee of Shaktism, as the name of 
the god Siva’s wife—but that he 
entirely misses in his catchall net of 
random observations the great fish he 
pretends to be seeking, the Moby 
Dick-valved “heart of India.” Mr. 
Campbell might have learned, with a 
will to penetrate beneath the surface, 
that Indian thought and life are 
essentially dualistic and paradoxical. 
They are never queer or foolish except 
to the provincial-minded. Whoever 
would understand India’s heart must 
not therefore despair at the reciprocal 
action of systole and diastole but must 
accept this phenomenon and so move 
out into ever widening circles of 
comprehension. 

Marcaret WILEY MARSHALL 
Brooklyn College 
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Basic Concepts 1n Music EpucarTion: 
THE Firry-sEVENTH YEARBOOK OF 
THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 
Stupy or Epvucation, Parr I, 
. edited by Nelson B. Henry. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1958. 
xli+362+vi pp. $4.00. 

This book has caused an excitement 
and enthusiasm among music edu- 
cators usually reserved for the per- 
formance ofa fresh musical composition. 
It is the successful premiére of team 
research which looks behind our public 
action deeply enough to _ identify 
aspects of basic philosophy. It isolates 
problems arising from the interaction 
of philosophy, music, and people, and 
presents rational courses of action for 
those whose task or joy it is to educate 
in music. 

This inquiry, unlike the earlier 
publication, Music Education: Thirty- 
Sifth Yearbook, Part II (1936), was 
initiated by a commission of the Music 
Educators National Conference. The 
auspices under which both have been 
published bespeak their cogency to 
the field of education generally. 

The first section of the book 
examines a wide range of concepts 
supporting divergent stripes of belief: 
the pragmatism of Foster McMurray 
(“Let music become known for its 
sounds and its felt qualities,” page 61), 
the realism of Harry S. Broudy 
(“Growth in taste and appreciation 
has been held to be correlative with 
growth in musical skill, knowledge, 
and the ability to comprehend and 
discriminate the musical qualities. If 
this is so, then the program can be 
formal, systematic and deliberately 
instituted and conducted, for both 
knowledge and skill can be taught 
systematically,” page 86), the socio- 
logical explanation of John H. Mueller 
(“Music is... a form of human 
behavior, . . . essentially a collective 
activity founded on a number of 
traditional elements socially inherited 
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from the past,” page 88), the relation 
of learning theories to music teaching, 
by Louis P. Thorpe, and the insistence 
of G. F. McKay and James L. Mursell 
upon encompassing the full range of 
musical experience in a program of 
guided growth. 

Section II of the book is a series of 
applications of these principles by 
music educators to the practicalities 
of administrative and teaching func- 
tions. C. A. Burmeister defends the 
role of music education by calling 
attention to the unique values of the 
art. Charles Leonard describes tech- 
niques of evaluating musical learning, 
and Robert House investigates the 
construction of the music curriculum. 
Expositions by William C. Hartshorn 
and E. Thayer Gaston deal with the 
specialized fields of listening and 
functional music respectively. The 
brief historical critique on music in 
early American public education is by 
Allen P. Britton. 

Administrators, professors, and 
others will find in this book an effective 
rapprochement between music concepts 
and those of education to the end that 
both subject material and the teaching 
process may become agents in im- 
proving the quality of learning. 

L. Housewricut 
Florida State University 


Wuat Is PuitosopHy? by Martin 
Heidegger. Translated by William 
Kluback and Jean T. Wilde. New 
York: Twayne Publishers, Inc., 
1958. 98 pp. $3.00. 

“What is philosophy?” is clearly one 
of those broad questions whose answer 
is determined by the manner in which 
it is approached. It is worthy of 
philosophy itself. Therefore, one’s 
interest in this 1955 offering of 
Heidegger’s is caught not only by his 
answer, but also by the method, and 
its justification, which he uses in 
determining the question itself. 
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The path that Heidegger chooses is a 
historical one, but not in the ordinary 
sense of merely giving information 
about the rise and development of 
philosophy. Such an approach remains 
outside of philosophy. Rather it is a 
path that recalls both the meaning of 
the word “philosophy” and the word 
“what” for the early Greeks who 
inaugurated this endeavor for man- 
kind. By such a recall we are made 
free, in Heidegger’s opinion, to discuss, 
using what has been. We are not 
surrendering to a constraint from what 
is already past. It is justified as a 
path because our own fate as thinking 
beings (which has led us to the atomic 
age) has been determined by the 
Greeks’ discovery of philosophy, and 
we should adopt that path on which 
we are in fact traveling. Moreover, 
the recall allows us freedom since there 
is no dialectical necessity in the history 
of the development of philosophy. 

The choice of this path allows us to 
see with Heidegger that philosophy 
has three requirements essential to its 
nature. In so far as it has a subject- 
matter, it was for the Greeks a concern 
for the Being of being. As a state of 
soul, it was an expressly accomplished 
correspondence to the appeal of the 
Being of being. As statement, phi- 
losophy was the expression or speaking 
of this attained correspondence. It 
was in the service of the word. In 
this it was allied to poetry. In each 
of these requirements Heidegger brings 
out contrasts that serve as the grounds 
for the free discussion vital to the 
philosophic process. In  subject- 
matter, the position of Aristotle in 
metaphysics is contrasted with the 
fundamental insights of Heraclitus. 
The modern state of soul which begins 
its correspondence with the subject of 
philosophy through Cartesian doubt 
is contrasted with Greek ‘“‘wonder.” 
And finally, the modern attitude 
toward language which regards it as in 
the service of thought is contrasted with 
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the Greek attitude toward language as 
“logos.” 

Heidegger proposes no solutions to 
the difficulties in the three require- 
ments but confines himself in this short 
lecture to marking them as touchstones 
by which we recognize a philosophical 
inquiry. When we search for the 
basic ground of the being of the thing 
in such a way that there is a con- 
sciously adopted concern moving us 
in our very nature, and when we do 
this for the sake of expressing this in 
language, then we are dealing with a 
problem philosophically. Above all, 
this sought correspondence is a free 
action and not a necessary moment in 
a dialectic. 

Naturally, Heidegger’s position on 
the nature of philosophy will be 
foolishness to the wisdom of the 
positivists, who hold that philosophy 
is nothing but the logical analysis of 
language, and scandal to the belief 
of traditional metaphysicians, who will 
search in vain for what Heidegger 
holds to be the subject-matter of 
philosophy. To this reviewer, one of 
the latter group, the Being of being 
seems to be nothing more than a 
reification of the analogy of Being. 
But both schools should agree to a 
free discussion on these points with 
Heidegger, as he himself recommends. 

This edition of the lecture is bi- 
lingual. The translation is a literal 
rendering of the German, and appears 
to be done adequately. The trans- 
lators have supplied an Introduction 
to the lecture which calls for comment. 
Heidegger’s position on human free- 
dom is criticized for failing to include a 
study of its concrete dimensions in the 
economic, social, or political aspects 
of existence. It seems to me that 
Heidegger does not deny that man’s 
freedom is circumscribed by such 
existential conditions, but that he 
would deny any value in making them 
principles on which man’s freedom 
could be founded. This is looking to 
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being rather than Being for the 
ultimate ontological basis of our hu- 
man condition, and so founding it 
falsely and ruining it. In Heidegger’s 
eyes, an insistence on these circum- 
stances as ingredients in the formal 
definition of man’s place would run 
counter to the very essence of a 
philosophical determination of the 
question—as philosophy is schematized 
for us in the lecture. Finally, the 
reason for the opposition between the 
authors of the Introduction and 
Heidegger is not hard to find. 
Covertly through the whole Intro- 
duction they assume that a_philo- 
sophical treatment of a topic must 
synthesize the opposed aspects of it 
that have appeared in the history of 
philosophy, whereas Heidegger’s atti- 
tude calls for a free discussion with 
what been. recommend 
Heidegger’s What Is Philosophy? to 
Kluback and Wilde. 
Joun ZIEGLER 
St. Xavier College 


AND Purpose: A VisiTor’s 
REFLECTIONS ON SOME ASPECTS OF 
AMERICAN ApuLt EpucatTion, dy 
Konrad T. Elsdon. Chicago: Cen- 
ter for the Study of Liberal Educa- 
tion for Adults, 1957. iv+24 pp. 
Mr. Elsdon is warden of the Folk 

House, Bristol, England, an adult- 

education institution “entirely devoted 

to liberal and noncredit work . . . of 
university standard.” He offers in 
these few pages the impressions of 

American university adult education 

he gathered from visits to some ten 

university-extension divisions and eve- 
ning colleges and from talks with many 
adult educators on a trip to America 
in the spring of 1957. He writes with 
disarming candor and recognition of 
the fact that his impressions are some- 
times, no doubt, mistaken: “There is 


some value . . . even in the mistakes 
of the outside observer.” 
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A visitor’s impressions can be most 
valuable if they reveal, from the van- 
tage point of the outside observer, 
features of our own educational 
practices and rationales of which, 
owing to our own close involvement 
in them, we tend to be unaware. 
Another value of such impressions is 
to reveal by comparison some of the 
differing assumptions concerning prac- 
tices and rationales which characterize 
British liberal adult education. Mr. 
Elsdon’s comments furnish some illu- 
minating insights in both respects. I 
will try, in this review, to point up a 
few of these insights. 

The author spends considerable 
time on the question of standards in 
adult education. This is quite under- 
standable in view of the anxiety that 
American’ university-extension and 
evening-college staffs and adminis- 
trators feel on this subject. Con- 
sideration of standards leads directly 
to a discussion of the intermixture of 
educational ‘“‘breeds”’ which American 
adult education currently embodies— 
“vocational” and “liberal,” “credit” 
and “non-credit,” “short-term” and 
“long-term,” in particular. Mr. Els- 
don cites the now hackneyed examples 
of classes in fly-tying, bridge, and golf 
as instances of the degradation of 
standards to which desegregation of 
the “pure,”’ academic (high standard), 
and the “base,” non-academic (low 
standard), tends to lead. Yet he cites 
with enthusiasm the successful mis- 
cegenation of “commerical” and “‘lib- 
eral’ adult education in the Institute 
of Executive Leadership at South- 
western College, Memphis, Tennessee, 
and in the program for federal execu- 
tives at University College, Chicago. 

This leaves open the question of the 
conditions under which mongrelization 
of educational “‘breeds” leads toward 
the anomie of no educational standards 
and those under which desegregation 
leads to the maintenance and develop- 
ment of challenging and exacting 
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standards. This seems to me the 
important question about standards 
in adult education, and I wish Mr. 
Elsdon had delved more deeply into 
it. Perhaps one reason he did not is 
that the question of what are desirable 
educational standards seems to be 
settled for him, as perhaps it is for 
most British adult educators and many 
in America as well. He confesses that 
in the educational field he is most at 
home with the attitudes of the human- 
ists of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries—More, Colet, and Milton. 
He quotes with full approval the 
“golden text” of this humanism: “The 
end then of Learning is to repair the 
ruines of our first Parents.” If the 
standards of educational efforts are 
defined by: this end, and if departures 
from traditionally institutionalized 
ways of achieving it are, by definition, 
“lowered standards,” then the inter- 
mingling of older and newer forms of 
learning is almost certain to lead to 
lowered standards. If, on the other 
hand, the end of liberal learning is to 
liberate the growth and intelligence of 
men and women now living and to seek 
to ensure a liberating environment 
for the growth of our children, then the 
adequacy of traditional educational 
standards must be questioned. And 
changes in standards, accomplished 
precisely through an intermingling of 
traditional forms, have at least as 
much chance of raising as of lowering 
the novel educational standards judged 
better in terms of such an end. Per- 
haps a contemporary and future orien- 
tation in adult education, if genuinely 
accepted, rather than a past orienta- 
tion toward repairing the “ruines” 
wrought by Adam and Eve, might 
relieve some of the anxieties of uni- 
versity adult educators about being 
different from their academic brethren. 
It would justify no easy relaxation in 
the quest for relevant standards. It 
would enhance rather than relieve 
their arduous responsibilities for ex- 
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perimenting with novel and more 
relevant standards for education gen- 
erally as they seek to learn from the 
reintegration of traditionally segre- 
gated learning processes, which in the 
crucible of contemporary society are 
being desegregated whether educators 
will it so or not. 

Three other points of emphasis in 
Mr. Elsdon’s impressions deserve brief 
comment here. First, he points to 
the lush growth of administrative 
apparatus in large-scale university 
adult education in America. The 
apparatus often tends to separate 
administrator from scholar-teacher and 
teacher from students, and to put quan- 
titative and financial criteria foremost 
in the judgment of what programing 
is feasible and in the assessment of 
program success. The author develops 
an interesting typology of adult-edu- 
cation administrators—the “tycoon” 
and the “impresario,” neither con- 
cerned with the quality of learning, 
though he recognizes that some admin- 
istrators, even of large programs, retain 
a fundamental orientation to the cause 
of adult learning, however difficult it 
is for them to do so under a variety of 
pressures. The active participation 
by students and faculty in the deter- 
mination of program policies and 
criteria which characterizes much of 
British practice in adult education 
offers a sobering contrast to Americans 
at this point. 

Second, Mr. Elsdon finds occasion- 
ally in American adult education—but 
far too seldom from his point of view— 
the kind of teacher-student relation- 
ships which he considers most con- 
ducive to learning and to training for 
individual responsibility as well. 


In what proportion of classes does the 
teaching consist of the delivery of a lecture, 
followed possibly by some questions and 
answers? How many classes are there 
where the student is given the responsibility 
of working independently, and the lecturer 
sees his function as a combination of dis- 
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cussion leader and resource person among 
equals? How often does the teacher know 
each of his students individually, and weld 
his class into a team which he guides but 
on which he does not impose himself? 
(page 15). 


The answer to the last two questions 
is probably, Not often enough. But 
even so, one might well find these con- 
ditions more often in adult work than 
in the “purer” parts of the university. 
Perhaps here is one area where adult 
educators may work to raise the edu- 
cational standards not only of their 
department or college but of the rest 
of the university as well, if they are 
able to loosen up their ideas of what 
standards are higher and what lower, 
educationally speaking. 

Finally, Mr. Elsdon betrays a dis- 
trust of much research in American 
adult education. I would join him in 
his strictures upon “the equation of 
the simple survey and the labeling of 
simple facts in Greco-Roman jargon 
with research” (page 9). But at other 
points he seems to dismiss important 
areas of needed (and generally neg- 
lected) research into processes of 
adult teaching and learning, apparently 
in the name of a common sense which 
is far from common and is notoriously 
undependable where it is relied upon 
in lieu of serious theorizing and objec- 
tive fact-finding. One example will 
illustrate. In discussing the applica- 
bility of standards of service to the 
community and to the individual in 
adult education, he has this to say: 
“Standards of service to the individual 
are a little easier to determine, because 
on the one hand they might be strictly 
academic ones; on the other they in- 
volve the effects of academic ones on 
his personality. If we know our stu- 
dents personally we can judge these 
effects easily enough” (page 10). We 
have enough research on teachers’ 
judgments to know that these are 
notoriously unreliable. We need more 
rather than less research to find how 
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the reliability and validity of teachers’ 
judgments of the effects of their teach- 
ing can be improved. Perhaps Mr. 
Elsdon has dismissed the need for 
research in adult education too easily 
both because he has seen too much of 
the “simple survey” dressed up as 
research and because he has failed to 
see the possibilities of research in 
improving and evaluating the processes 
of teaching adults. 

I hope that I have communicated 
enough of the stimulation which this 


“outside observer’s” pamphlet has 


brought me to encourage others in 
higher education to read it also—those 
who happen to be concerned with 
teaching adults, and others as well. 
KenneTH D. BENNE 
Boston University 


THE ADVANCEMENT OF UNDERSTANDING 
AND Support oF HicHer Epvuca- 
TION: A CONFERENCE ON ORGANI- 
ZATIONAL PRINCIPLES AND PATTERNS 
oF COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
Rexations, by the American College 
Public Relations Association. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: The Association, 
1958. xvi+86 pp. $.75. 

This report of a conference held at 
White Sulphur Springs late in the 
winter of 1958 adds another and a 
welcome voice to the already numerous 
chorus which has been emphasizing 
college and university fund-raising as 
a continuing administrative function 
that must be discharged by an ade- 
quate staff. The report describes at 
some length the need for unity of 
command in the fund-raising team. 

The “internal organizational pat- 
terns” given on pages 73-76 should be 
of value to colleges and universities 
which have yet to staff properly their 
fund-raising organizations. This part 
of the publication is based on the 
results of a survey made among 
ACPRA member institutions. 

A good companion for this report 
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would be Harold J. Seymour’s Mis- 
cellaneous Memoranda. Together, the 
two reports represent fund-raising in 
all its main aspects, with bite, with 
sage humor, and with wisdom. Sey- 
mour’s occasional papers, produced 
during the last decade, have just been 
compiled and issued free of charge by 
the American Association of Fund- 
Raising Counsel. 
Joun A. 
Council for Financial 
Aid to Education 


THE APPRAISAL OF APPLICANTS TO 
Mepicat Scuoots, 4y Helen Hofer 
Gee and John T. Cowles. Evanston, 
Illinois: Association of American 
Medical Colleges, 1957. xx+228 pp. 
(Report of the Fourth Teaching 
Institute, Association of American 
Medical Colleges, Colorado Springs, 
November 7-10, 1956). $3.00. 

THe Strupent-Prysician: INrTRopuc- 
TORY STUDIES IN THE SocIroLocy 
or Mepicat Epucation, edited by 
Robert K. Merton, George G. Reader, 
and Patricia L. Kendall. Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts: Harvard 
University Press, 1957. xii+360 pp. 
$5.00. 

The Association of American Medi- 
cal Colleges has held a series of 
Teaching Institutes. The invited par- 
ticipants are drawn from all of the 
medical schools in the United States 
and Canada, from medical schools 
overseas, from philanthropic founda- 
tions, governmental agencies, and de- 
partments of universities outside medi- 
cal schools. To provide raw material 
for small discussion groups, the medical 
schools, students, and faculty filled out 
questionnaires which were analyzed 
and compiled in tabular form into a 
source book. The Fourth (1956) Insti- 
tute examined the methods of ap- 
praisal of applicants to medical schools 
with particular emphasis on psycho- 
logical factors. In the 1957 Institute 
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special emphasis was placed on the 
ecology of the student. Sociologists 
and psychologists from academic life 
and industry participated. 

The Appraisal of Applicants to Medi- 
cal Schools is divided into four parts. 
The parts successively examine the 
origins, characteristics, and problems 
of selection of professional students; 
the intellectual and non-intellectual 
characteristics of applicants; and 
all aspects of the admissions proc- 
ess. A critical look at the inter- 
view as a tool for selection led to the 
conclusion that it was not as depend- 
able as most admissions committees 
believed. Formal psychological tech- 
niques for appraising non-intellectual 
characteristics in the assessment of 
applicants and students are discussed. 
One chapter summarizes the student’s 
view, and another the undergraduate 
college’s view, of the medical-admis- 
sions process. The need for liaison 
with the liberal-arts college and its 
place in preparation for medicine and 
the selection of students are discussed 
by deans and professors from under- 
graduate units. Tables of data are 
found throughout the book. An ap- 
pendix contains a bibliography and a 
summary of recent and continuing 
research on personality measurement 
in medical schools. 

The Student-Physician is the first 
serious study of the medical student 
by sociologic techniques. The title is 
particularly apt since a large part of 
the book is concerned with the stu- 
dent’s attitudes and goals and the 
process by which he learns to think, 
feel, and act like a physician. Students 
and faculty of the medical schools at 
Cornell, the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and Western Reserve took part 
in the study. The authors emphasize 


that their social-science studies should 
be clearly distinguished from technical 
evaluations of medical education which 
examine curriculums, facilities, and 
staff. 
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Part I raises such questions as 
what the student thinks it means to 
be a physician; which roles he con- 
siders indispensable and which second- 
ary; how the student feels he measures 
up to the physician’s status; and what 
professional values as a young phy- 
sician he considers important in his 
relations to society. 

Part II is concerned with when 
and why the student decided to study 
medicine; the age at which this career 
was first considered; the influence of 
physicians in the family. A suprising 
number of students say they decided 
on medicine while they were still 
children; the final decision for most 
was reached during early college years. 
Medical students decided on their 
careers much earlier than did law 
students. 

Part III examines the processes of 
attitudinal learning. It is surprising 
that many students have a particular 
professional image in mind as they 
enter medical school. The require- 
ments of their patients exert a strong 
influence on the development of a pro- 
fessional self-image. The neutrality 
of the fourth-year student toward 
certain attributes of patients stems 
from a feeling that he has already 
learned the important tasks of the 
physician in earlier years. The com- 
plex processes have been examined by 
which a student is trained to deal with 
different types of uncertainty, such as 
the limitations in current knowledge, 
the imperfect mastering of what is 
known in various fields, and the ex- 
periences through which the student 
encounters uncertainties. 

Part IV studies in detail the Cornell 
Comprehensive Care and Teaching 
Program which is in operation at the 
Medical School in New York City. 

This volume has a good bibliography 
printed as footnotes on each page. 
The appendix describes research in 
progress and comments on significant 
sociological tests. 
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Though these volumes are of par- 
ticular interest to medical educators, 
they should also be of value to uni- 
versity administrators, particularly 
deans of liberal-arts colleges, pre- 
professional counselors, sociologists, 
and psychologists. The foundations 
and governmental agencies concerned 
with education in general and medical 
education in particular should find the 
material stimulating. 

Georce T. Harree 
University of Florida 


Tue Contract Couieces or CORNELL 
University: A Co-opEeRATIVE Epu- 
CATIONAL ENTERPRISE, by Malcolm 
Carron. Ithaca, New York: Cornell 
University Press, 1958. xx+188 pp. 

.50. 

This book tells more than the story 
of the development of the contract 
colleges of Cornell University. It 
contains much of interest on the 


founding of the University itself. It 
portrays vividly the trials and frustra- 
tions of professors, deans, and presidents 
who attempt to start something new. 


Cornell University is a_ private 
corporation whose large board of 
trustees includes, by law, various state 
officials and representatives of agri- 
culture, industry, and labor. The four 
contract colleges referred to are the 
New York State Veterinary College, 
the New York State College of Agri- 
culture, the New York State College 
of Home Economics, and the New 
York State School of Industrial and 
Labor Relations. These divisions of 
the University were founded, in the 
order given, over a fifty-year period ex- 
tending from 1894 to 1944. In view 
of the distinguished record of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture, it was strange that 
the hardest fight of all centered around 
its establishment. The victory de- 
manded a combination of the fanatical 
zeal of the great scholar and agricul- 
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tural leader, Liberty Hyde Bailey, and 
the political sagacity of Cornell’s 
early presidents. 

It is true that, even as late as 1944, 
there was opposition to establishing 
the School of Industrial and Labor 
Relations at Cornell, and this reviewer 
observed firsthand the nature of the 
opposition. It was not so much a 
matter of having a school of this type 
as it was of adding to the educational 
power of Cornell. Yet, the other 
interested universities really were not 
as well prepared as Cornell was to 
receive it. Also, there was, as Father 
Carron points out, a growing feeling 
in the state that Cornell University 
was, after all, the nearest equivalent 
of an all-round land-grant college and 
state university. In fact, looking 
back, one wonders how the College of 
Forestry ever got removed from Cor- 
nell to Syracuse University and how 
the State College of Ceramics was 
placed at Alfred University. 

As the author points out, with the 
establishment of the State University 
of New York in 1948 new financial and 
administrative complications set in, 
but they seem not to have altered the 
basic academic independence of Cornell 
University. There was, indeed, a 
transfer of general policy matters from 
the State Department of Education to 
the State University Board of Trus- 
tees. It may be that, in the long run, 
as the State University sponsors or 
establishes new units, the total effect 
upon Cornell University will be sub- 
stantial. 

The book is well documented and 
well written. Father Carron has de- 
veloped a pleasing, direct style. His 
theorizing is restrained; it bears directly 
upon the decisions and acts under 
study. And, incidentally, the book is 
a fine example of printing excellence 
achieved by a university press. 

Georce D. Stopparp 
New York University 


Education and Military Leadership 
A Study of the ROTC 
By Gene M. Lyons and John W. Masland 


How useful are the ROTC programs to the armed forces, and what 
is their proper place in college and university education? The authors, 
well known for their earlier studies of education as it relates to military 
affairs, provide a much-needed re-evaluation of the Reserve Officers 
Training Corps, highlighting the factors which have made the ROTC 
program inadequate for our current needs. The problem of developing 
a body of highly trained professional officers is clearly analyzed in the 
context of the American educational system. 


302 pages. Charts & Tables $5 


Order from your bookstore, or 
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